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prophet.” Many prophets and kings had desired| Christ with the same baptism with which he bap-! and object, to which mental and | | ambitious, and fastidiousness portion, more usual 
ies 2 ’ 
Yui i DSS, i »pravity ; that its great | 
saw; and his ears, for they heard. As the friend) tg bring forth fruits meet for repentance. Did he |ness, and vice, and depravity; so th g 
\ ‘e | 
| | God-di ing sentiments in which this deplor- 
i - > Th > acted | God dishonoring 
The Lord had said, “1, ple for us to follow, for what purpose was he bap- | cesses must be adapted to the material to be 
: : Jod i 
is si rorld, whic | Christ, proceeds upon the assumption that God is 
ain the voice of one crying in the wilderness,| jaw, ‘This law, which we find in the 29th chap-| not so well fitted to this sinful world, which has | >?P 
; : : »n accustomed to good society, and 
i i eans of the| ners; of m« § ) 
valley shall be exalted, and every mountain and) dividual, at thirty years old, should be brought to! more brutish than angelic. The m 
the glory of the Lord shall be revealed, and all garments put upon him, and the oil of consecra- | 
lated to awaken public attention, to turn the) was not a priest after the order of Aaron, but! 
duce a general reformation, and thus to prepare! therefore, 


the way for the speedy advent of the Son of God. | ny of the levitical law; yet he condescended so | 
His doctrine was repentance, the sincerity of | or be 
which he required should be evidenced by a thor-| seemed necessary for the public recognition of his 
ough reformation of character and life. Repent, | office, as our Great High Priest. When, there- 
said he, for the kingdom of heaven is at hand.| fore, he was, according -to Luke 3: 23, “ about 
Bring forth fruits meet for repentance. The re- | thirty years of age,” he came to Jolin, not to 
sults were striking and powerful. A great and! eonfess his sins—of which he had none to confess 
general awakening followed his preaching. All| —-put to be consecrated to the priest’s office by 
the land of Judea, and they of Jerusalem, went | baptism. John shrunk from the task 3 knowing 
out unto him. And as an outward and visible | that he needed no baptism for the ordinary pur- 
testiunony of the genuineness of their repentance | poses of that rite ; and said, “ I have ere 
and the sincerity of their profession, they were | baptized of thee, and comest thou to a ~ 
required to be baptized, confessing their sins.) Jesus answered, ‘ Suffer it to be so now ; a - 
Un this repentance and confession, they were ad-| jt becometh us to fulfil all righteousness. ren 
mitted to baptism, and instructed to believe on! he suffered him.” And when he was come up 
him who should come ggter. With John, their| from the waters of Jordan, instead of the ame 
faith was not the condition of their baptism, but ing oil, from the hand of the high priest, the am 
an exercise which should follow after their bap-| Ghost, in a bodily shape like a dove, descende 
tism. Acts 19: 4. , 2 from heaven and abode upon him. And a voice 
The public mind being thus prepared, it was| from heaven said, “ This is my beloved —— 
easy for John, when Jesus began his ministry,} whom I am well pleased, hear ye him. 
to direct the attention of the people to him, and,} were fulfilled the words of the prophet. 
especially, to turn the attention of his own disci- 
ples from himself to the Messiah. 

t. The ministry of John was short in its dura- 
tion. As John was about six months older than 
our Lord, it is probable that he began his mission . 
about that ag of time atcha the opening| were brought together, he * a oe poe 
of our Savior’s public ministry ; and it does not, er of the Spirit, prepared for a forty day 
appear that he continued to preach and baptize| with the powers of hell, 

long after Jesus began to, preach. As soon as 
John had baptized our Lord, and had clearly 
pointed him out as the Lamb of God and true 
Messiah, some of his own disciples forsook him 
and followed Jesus. John 1: 37. And as soon 
as John was cast into prison, he sent some of his 
disciples to Christ, who, seeing his miracles, (Luke 
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to the meek,” &c. 











the grave.” : 
Now, in view of the above 


Christ in baptism ? Certainly not. 
then, forms no example: for us. 





. . L . is . it = to. 
far to an outward and visible consecration, as/| the philosophers, and propounding Christianity 
c 


ae : Payee bject. 
: tian revelation was promulgated, | this is its primary, proper object t 
ref Page too gore The! ual culture, advanced civilization, refinement of 
“ The | reform proposed might accommodate the tenth of; sentiments and of manners, tn oe -e 
‘a tithe of the population of highly civilized na-| rather follow, its progress, but only as ne ne 

but its natural tendency would be to sepa-} results of the great moral changes which have 
and bring) their sphere in the moral nature and character * 
a : : phage ~ 
them under a Christian culture, the most intellect-| man. The moral,transformation is all that — 
ble to the condition and wants of the people.| makes the sinner r child of Goes ~ him ~ 

2 ‘ , their natural guides, their; heavenly society and pursuits, makes him a join 
fon sor septate sale. : : These are no doubtful an- 
into hopeless impiety and ignorance but for God’s| nouncements, but first principles of the Gospel, 


Then | for ** the Gospel was preached to the poor. 


iri x0d | ; because the | 
Spirit of the Lord God is upon me ; becé vag 
inted me to preach good tidings un- | tions ; 

ener he é1 :1,2,3. Here was 


the object of the baptism of Christ. From this 
sacred ceremony, in which heaven and earth 


for a life of preaching, 
miracles and wonders ; for a sacrificial comm per 
for a final and glorious triumph over death an 


facts and considera- 
i i i follow 
S, Cé be believed that any one can fol 
tions, can it y a vaiption, 
We cannot be 


sospel, in order to be effective, must recognize, WS : . his anti- 
> pies of the beings over whuin its con- | will, that pa the Son totaaie Pan Prana 
quests are to be won; and whoever would be an) oe catitiedionas és not-figure very largely 
effective co-worker with God in this broad field, —. erent Sala of man: { cannot help sus- 
must, like God, be content to accommodate his! neni John Bun oi, John Nelson, and 
ministry to the multitude. Let no man, who a ei of this class, tg in God’s sight, the 
raised himself to the great purpose of living for insignia of a truer and higher nobility, than the 


i ity, 1 ge i idle fancy hig ; 
his race and for eternity, indulge in the idle cy gr 4 oon 

a can gain his chosen end by herding with choicest spirits of the brilliant eras of Elizabeth 
that he can gain his chos nd by herding wit a peeing 


the multitude in learned theses. Let him rather | 
|come down from the high places’ of intellectual | for in man, 
| pride, and put himself in communication with the | and purity. 
These are not yet polished, or intelli. | the gospel. 

able to appreciate all that in heaven will | 


the crucified Savior ?- . Charity 


masses. 
| 

gent, or 
5 ? “a F 

| be as familiar as household words. 


. . . | 
‘favorable state of society which has ever existed | us. 


| parative poverty. : 
‘the Gospel at first adapted its lessons and its agen- | to Pas 
‘cies,it may be, from choice, but assuredly from} will to men.’ The 


force. _more | 
tasteful or philosophical developments of Christian- | 
| ity can only be satisfied at the expense of the im-! 


mensely important class of men for whose special! of the wisdom @nd of the mercy of God, 


rate this favored class from the masses, 
. 
ual and graceful it may be, but wholly inapplica- | Gospel, as such, aims to accomplish. 


t . . . . . . 
candlesticks removed from their midst, must sink} heir with Christ. 
mercy, which is wont to interpose, and raise up| which no sane Christian will for a moment eall i 
+] 
prophets from among themselves. é 
But this divine interference for the prevention 
of results utterly and eternally ruinous, does not 
adequately provide against some of the most de- 
plorable evils that mar the piety and fetter the 








What are the attributes most prized and sought 


b 
These are the cardinal virtues of 
Every one that loveth is born of 
God, and. knoweth God. If we love one another, 
In the most! God dwelleth in us, and his love is perfected in 
Géd is love, and he’ that ene in love 
i j - y in God, and God in him. he entire 
'on the earth, the multitude of men have been un- |. dwelleth in » ar , 
per trary chen been doomed to toil, and to com- law is fulfilled by him who loves rong tr a 
| To this condition of our race) heart ;and his neighbor as himself. is is glory 
| to God in the highest, peace on earth, and good 
| : gospel’ is satisfied when this 
ity— sssity that still exists in all its| great end is achieved, and it labors, from age to 
—_— 4 oa = gc ge Al yh pemee for enen! ati to implant this law of universal affinity and 
4 1 brotherhood in all hearts, and thus to establish a 
vast system of order and divine harmony, — 
n 
High intellect- 


question ; and they suggest the irresistible con- 
clusion, that that is the most Christian church, 
and that the most apostolic ministry, which most 
successfully accomplish these most Christian 
ends. No matter who they are that are convert- 


e 
with him heirs of God. 

world may be glad to go to 
in such company, and angels would exult to be 
co-workers with God in 
the poor. What lesson of instruction do I find in 
this digression? A stern rebuke of that wretch- 
ed fastidiousness which refuses to be satisfied 
with such a type of Christianity as _ satisfies 
Christ—demonstrative proof that this reiterated 
demand for a more tasteful and philosophical re- 
ligion is unreasonable and unphilosophiéal, as 
| Well as unchristian—new force in the exhortation, 
|“* Make not provision for the flesh, to fulfill the 
lusts thereof.” Would you find for yourselves a 


pert in the holy war which God and good men 
are carrying om against error and sin? Throw 
yourselves into the midst of the ‘masses, where 
there are most hearts to be won, and most souls 
tobe saved. Do not be for ever gazing at the 
toy that glitters on the top of the steeple, but 
bend your regards upon the living stones that 
compose Christ’s holy temple, upon the undying 
souls that throng its inner and outer courts. 
Uhere the true altar and the authorized priest are 
sure to be found, and there God has work to do 
for all, who, like his well-Leloved Son, are con- 


tent to abase themselves, that they may be ex- 
alted. 
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THE PRACTICAL LOVE OF GOD TO MAN. 


Behold, what manner of love the Father hath 
bestowed upou us, that we should b2 calied the 











ed, and sanctified, and brought to heaven. The} the streets of Askelon!” 
ignorant, the outcast, the Hottentot, the slave— 
these are Christ’s well-beloved brethren, and, 


The princes of this! fore, kind one tawards another, 
heaven, if they may, | 


preaching the Gospel to 


| ion he may form, 


“If we love not our 

_ brother whom we have seen, how can we love 

| God whom we have not seen?” “ Be ye, there- 

tender-hearied, 

forgiving one another, even as God for Christ’s 

| sake, hath forgiven you.” A. B. 
Savoy, Jan. 30. 


! 


| 
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LORD BROUGHAM ON VOLTAIRE.* 


It is much to be lamented 
Brougham’s Christian and literary reputation 
should consecrate both to the elevating of Vol- 
taire from the place assigned him in the ranks of 
infamy, by the just sentence of the Christian 
world. But we think the author has made a 
splendid failure, and will offer a few plain reasons 
for this opinion. 

1. In order to. exculpate his hero from the 
crime of blasphemy, he lays down this strange 
theory: that no atheist can be guilty of blas- 
phemy, because he believes in no God; p. 14. 
Also, that the deist blasphemes not when he ridi. 
cules Christ and hig mission. To state them is, 
in the common judgment, to refute them. 

2. So that the arch-infidel may have all neces- 
sary armor, till more of like material js brought 
forward, “ No man is accountable for the opin- 
provided he has taken due 
pains to inform his mind.” If we could find a 
judge competent to decide on the case, there 
would be no exception to the rule; but Lord B. 
seems to think himself empowered to pronounce, 
and more than hints, that Voltaire made “due” 
inquiry; p. 15. Now it is well known that he 
embraced infidel sentiments very early in life— 
he announced them while at the Seminary of 
Louis le Grand, and it is strange that any one can 
believe, in the absence of all evidence, that “due 
pains” were taken in order to ascertain the 


» thata man of Lord 





sons of God. Ist John, 3: 1. 


Man has ever been an interesting object of the | 
divine regard. In proof. of this fact, He hath | 
given to us many and stupendous evidences. St. | 
Johu was so penetrated with this animating fact, | 
that he vehemently exclaimed, “ Behold, what! 


vn tovus Oo Wink a suyjece oper | 
which to ponder. How broad, how deep, how | 
high ! 





ww meee 


“‘ The first born sons of light, 
Desire in vain its depths to see.” 


1. The love of God to man appears, first, in 
what He has bestowed upon man. The greatest| 
of all his gifis was, that of his own beloved Son. 
He spared him not, but delivered him up for us, 
all. Yea, in some important sense, God is repre- 
sented as having given himself. He purchased 
the church with his own blood. Hence, God was 
manifested in the flesh—God was in Christ recon- 
ciling the world unto himself—God with us. 
‘Hereby perceive we the love of God, because 
he laid down his life for us.” 

He continues to give himself to his people in 
Spirit. He makes their body his temple, the soul 
his sanctuary, the heart his throne. The blessed 
Savior, also, comes in and sups with them. Yea, 


The Comforter comes 
O! what gifts! 
What condescension! What or : ‘at _ ae 
His gifts, alas, could not sufiice, 
Unless himself were given. 





Therefore, ‘* God is the portion of his people.” 
What are the streams without the fountain? He 
has promised to be in them, a source of waters 
springing up unto everlasting life. Dear reader, 
let us covet earnestly the best gifts; even the 
glorious indwelling of the Father, Son and Spirit : 
not only the gifts, but the giver. He saith, “I 
am thy exceeding great reward.” If we obtain 
the king, we secure the kingdom. All things are 
yours ; for, “* He that overcometh shall inherit all 
things.” ‘ Behold, what manner of love. 

2. The love of God to man appears, secondly, 
in the moral powers which he has given him.— 
He has given man a capacity to be holy, even as 
he is holy ; to be, in moral purity, perfect as he 
is perfect; the power of purifying himself, even 
as he is pure ; to put off the old man, which is 
corrupt, and to put on the new man, which, after 
God, is created in righteousness and true holiness ; 
and, indeed, a capacity to be embellished with 
‘‘ whatsoever things are lovely.” 

Again. He has not only endowed man with 
moral powers capable of perfect purity, but these 
moral powers are capable of boundless expansion ; | 
|capable of embracing not only pardon and peace, | 
|with faith and holiness, but powers capable of | 
| embracing God—the fulness of God—all the ful- 








| abundantly above all that we can ask or think—_| 


according to the power that worketh in us. | 

pavteding to the riches of his glory; “ Behold, | 
what manner of love.” _ 

3. His love to man appears, thirdly, in the 
privileges he confers upon us—holy and imme: | 
diate fellowship with himself; the privilege to! 
walk and talk with him; of becoming his child ; 
| partaking his own divine nature ; bearing his own | 
| bright image; being born of the Spirit; born of | 
| God ; of being his heir; of holding a title to and | 
enjoying an earnest hope of that heavenly and | 
incorruptible inheritance, and of sitting with 
him on his throne. ‘He that overcometh, shall 
inherit all things ; and I will be his God, and he 
shall be my son.” ‘ Behold, what manner of 
love.” pe 
1. Dear reader, with these grand facts in view, 
how can we set out affection on the poor wealth 
of this fading world?- You see the obligations we 
are under to love Gud ; but we cannot love God 
and Mammon:. The covetous man is an idolator ; 
the love of the Fathef isnot in him. He is not, 
therefore; in’a State of salvation. He is a child 
of wrath, and in the way to ruin. How dwelleth 
the love of God in him who hath this world’s 
goods and seeth his brother have need, and shut- 
teth up his bowels of compassion from bim ?— 
Let the tongue of sucha one be silent on the sub- 
ject of Christian love. Let us not love in word, 
neither in tongue, but in deed, and in truth. 
2. God’s love to man, teaches man his duty to 
God. Is it too much to love God with all the 
heart? Ought we not to be wrapt up in a con- 
stant flame of love to him? Should we not weep 
day and night on account of our limited love to 
God? O! blessed Jesus, shed abroad thy perfect 
love in our hearts. 

3. Deeply impressed with a sense of God’s 
lové to us, will direct us in opr love one to anoth- 
er. “IfGod so loved us, ought we notalso to 
love one another? O how unreasonable, how 
wicked, how devilish, is contention among breth- 
ren, in view of the above facts! If men cannot 
love one another, how can they lay down their 
lives for each other? How can they pray for, 
feed and clothe one another? How can they 
pray for themselves? How can they pray for 
the church? With what countenance can they 
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strength of the foundation of Christianity! It 
must be, that a very little “ pains,” the honorable 
Lord is pleased to call “ due pains.” 

But the author very soon (p. 16) shows that he 
has a bad cause, by admitting that his profound 


philosopher of divine talent formed his opinion 
ve ocurisuauily In @ very unphilosophical manner 


—judging truth by the falsehoods built upon it. 
3. On the 37th page we read, that in the works 
of Voltaire “ the finest panegyric on the ministry 
of Christ is to be found, &c.” Again, on page 
72, the infidel is represented as agreeing so far 
with ‘* the opinions of the most pious Christians,” 
as would lead us to suppose that the world has been 
quite mistaken ; that he, whose motto through his 
whole life was * Ecrasez Vinfame,” was no bad 
Christian after all. If Voltaire should return to the 
carth, possessing his original views, he would 
doubtless meet this exhibition of his (pretended) 
character with such feelings as moved the savage 
chief, when he looked, for the first time, upon a 
mirror, and with a blow dashed the glass to pieces. 
We are not prepared to receive this corrective 
even from Lord B., for Voltaire himself said, “1 
am weary of hearing it eternally said, that twelve 
men were sufficient to establish Christianity. 
Ere I die I shall have proved that one man was 
sufficient to destroy it.” “This,” said a writer 
in the London Quarterly Review, “ was his pur- 


pose—this was his ambition—~in this he: ney = 
frit wéré tne victims of persecution or be 
whatever form it assumed.” And on p. 77 this 
‘champion of all” who are oppressed is repre- 
sented as approving the partition of Poland, and in 
one of his letters he describes the Empress Cath- 
arine’s share in it as “‘ noble and useful, and con- 
sistent with strict justice.” The infidel’s voice 
was often heard against the oppression of kings, 
vet who was louder in their praise than he ? 
Surely he who could spend years in flattering 
such a murderous despot as [Frederick the Great, 
could have no very deep hatred to oppression ; 
(p. 61.) In defence of Calas and La Barre there 
went forth from Ferney burning words; but who 
can believe they ever would have been uttered, 
if the persecutors had been infidels instead of 
Catholics. } 

If it be said that Rousseau was the “ subject of 
Voltaire’s deadly hate and abuse,”’ (p. 53,) it does 
not prove simply that Christians were not the only 
subjects of warfare, but that whatever stood in 
his way must contribute to exalt him, or feel the 
edge of his sword. 

5. On p. 69 Voltaire is represented as possess- 
ing unfailing acuteness.” What becomes of all 
this ‘*acuteness,” if we allow “due pains” were 
taken, when we reflect that this honest seeker 
afier truth (p. 48) received the 19th verse of the 
39th chapter of Ezekiel as evidence that the Jews 
were cannibals, when the 17th verse tells us that 
reference is had only to beasts and fowls? Think, 


I cannot part with the topic under considera-! pacs of God ; the immensity and eternity of God 3} too, that he questioned aratnlere 
tion without bestowing a passing thought upon the | powers capable of comprehending, with all saints,) book of Proverbs, because the origin 


the 23d chapter, 31st verse, rendered in our ver- 
sion “cup,” he understood to mean glass. 
“Glass,” said he, ‘ was not invented a thousand 
years before Christ, therefore the chronology is 
not correct.’ Let no one, in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, attempt to rival such acnteness ! 

6. We find the great philosopher (?) at length 
near the gate of death—he has been shown to 
us “as the greatest writer of a highly cultivated 
age—claiming a veneration which embalms his 
memory in the hearts of all good men—(p. 73) 
guilty of a few venal offences, such as deceitful. 
ness, slander, falsehood, theft, ‘* Platonic attach. 
ment to Madame du Chatelet, &c. He is about 
to secure a Christian burial by becoming a Chris- 
tian ; and only misses of having right to it by re- 
fusing, in a second confession, what he had at 
first, in a general manner, conceded, the divinity 
of Christ. And, lest the thousands who have 
been poisoned by infidelity should be alarmed by 
the dismal forbodings of the “ Patriarch ”—lest 
the sad truth should be known to the Christian 
world, the curtain is drawn around the dying 
scene, so that every bold blasphemer may boast 
that his (so called) philosophy is more than a 
match for the ** moon-eyed herald of dismay. 

In the year in which Voltaire died, 1778, Mr. 
Wesley inserted the following in his journal : My 
procured a copy of part of Mr. Fletcher's late let- 
ter to Mr. Ireland, which I think it my duty to pub- 
lish, as a full answer to the lying accounts which 
have been published concerning that bad man, 
Mr. Voltaire, who, finding himself ill, sent for 
Dr. Tronchin, first physician to the Duke of Or- 
leans, one of his converts to infidelity, and said 
to him, ‘Sir, I desire you will save my life. [ 
will give you half my fortune if you will lengthen 
out my days only six see if not, I shall go 

il, and ca ou with me. 
We eboold rajeiee if Voltaire had turned to God, 
even at a late period in life ; but since he did not, 
of what advantage can it be to the world to 
conceal that which, as a note of awful alarm, 
might startle many who have learned to repeat 
after their champion, ‘Crush the wretch!” — 
migbt, as a flaming index, point to these words, 
“THE EXPECTATION OF THE WICKED SHALL 
PERISH.” F, A. Crarts. 
Columbia, Feb. 10. 
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CHURCH GOVERNMENT. 


Propositions on Church Government deduced from Ecclesiasti- 
cal History—Most of the first offices of the Church tempo- 
rary—Scriptural Evidence—Watson’s opinion. 





The position so amply sustained by good authori- 
ties in the preceding article, viz: That though the 
principles of moral discipline are fully prescribed in 
the Scriptures, yet the particular forms of ecclesias- 
tical government are left to the discretion of the 
church and the exigency of circumstances, must, we 
think, be obvious to all impartial readers of the New 
Testament. A brief historical view of the govern- 
ment of the primitive church will further confirm 
this position. The history of the early Christians 
presents the following facts: 

1. That in the beginning no systematic govern- 
ment existed in the church; it was a period of per- 
secution and dispersion. Many offices were provi- 
dentially created by the emergencies of the time 
and disappeared with those emergencies, and acts 
were allowed, and necessary, in individual and lay 
members, which could not consist with an organized 
government. 

2. It was soon found necessary to consolidate the 
church by a more systematic economy. It adopted 
the one nearest at hand and most convenient, viz: 
the conventional system of the Jewish Synagogue, 
not the divinely appointed one of the Temple. It 
thus derived from the Synagogue its orders of Pres- 
byter and Deacon. 

3. That on the disappearance of the first and tem- 
porary offices, which were created by the earliest 
emergencies of the church, the two orders of Pres- 
byters, or Bishops, and Deacons were the only ones 
recognized as permanently established, Presbyters 
and Bishops being identical in order.* 

4. That on the increase of congregations in the 
same place, and the consequent increase of pastors 
or Bishops there, one of the Bishops being selected 
to preside in the occasional consultations of the pas- 
tors, thus became gradually possessed of the general 
oversight of the local churches, and in time, the 
name designating the pastoral oversight, and applied 
before to all the pastors, viz: Episeopos or Bishop, 
was exclusively appropriated to him. In time, this 
superintendency extended to the neighboring dis- 
tricts, and at last, with the growth of the church in 
numbers and wealth, the adventitious dignities and 
innumerable corruptions of Diocesan, Metropolitan, 
Patriarchal and Papal episcopacy were introduced. 





Let us examine these propositions more in detail. 
1. Itis evident that several of the offices of the primitive 
church were temporary,from the description which the 
Scriptures give of them. In 1 Cor. 12:28, we have 
a minute catalogue of them. God hath set some in 
the church, first apostles, secondarily prophets. thirdly 
teachers ; after that, miracles, then gifts of healing, 
helps, governments, diversities of tongues.” We have 
here eight different sorts of spiritual men; and by 
comparing this verse with the tenth verse, we may, 
perhaps, add two more—those possessing the power 
of discerning spirits and of interpreting tongues. 
But no one, it is presumed, will aver, that the apos- 
tle is here describing the ordinary and permanent 
officers of a Christian church. He is evidently 
speaking of the supernatural gifts and graces of the 
Holy Spirit, and of the persons endowed with these 
several gifts and qualifications for usefulness. Com- 
pare 1-11 verses.t 

St. Paul gives another enumeration of them in 
Eph. 4:12. “He gave some apostles, and some 
prophets, and some evangelists, and some pastors and 
teachers ; for the perfecting of the saints ; for the work 
of the ministry ; for the edifying of the body of Christ.” 
“ This passage seems to imply that the several re- 
ligious teachers here named are essential to the ac- 
complishment of the great work for which Christ 
came into the world; and that the church will al- 
ways need and should always have these instru- 
mentalities. This may be true, and yet it may not 
be true that the church should always have living 
teachers answering to the four or five kinds above 
named. Indeed, from the very character of some of 
these teachers, it is a settled point that the church | 
cannot have them as permanent officers : I refer par-| 
ticularly to wpostles and prophets. 1 know not that| 
any body pretends that there should be an order of | 
prophets in our churches. Iuspiration being Seilia>| 
pensable to the prophetic office, prophets of necessi-| 
ty cease to exist so soon as the gift of inspiration is 
withdrawn. 





| 
Sull, the labors of prophets were essen- | 
tial to the establishment of Christianity, and their re- 
corded predictions will be of great value to the church 
in all periods of her existence.’’t | 
Watson remarks on the passage in Eph. 4: 11, “ Of| 
these, the office of apostle is allowed by all to have| 
been confined to those immediately commissioned | 
by Christ to witness the fact of his miracles and of | 
his resurrection from the dead, and to reveal the | 
complete system of Christian doctrine and duty ; | 
confirming their extraordinary mission by miracles | 
wrought by themselves.’’|| This is not admitted by| 
all ; but nevertheless, as we shall endeavor to show, 
is the true doctrine. “If,” continues Mr. Watson, 
“by ‘ prophets’ we are to understand persons who 
foretold future events, then the office was, from its 
very nature, extraordinary, and the gift of prophecy 
has passed away with the other miraculous endow- 
ments of the first age of Christianity. If, with others, 
we understand that these prophets were extraordinary 
teachers raised up until the churches were settled 
under permanent qualified instructers, still the office 
was temporary. The ‘evangelists’ are generally 
understood to be assistants of the apostles, who acted 
under their especial authority and direction. Of this 
number were Timothy and Titus ; and as the apostle 
Paul directed them to ordain Bishops or Presbyters 
in the several churches, but gave them no authority 
to ordain successors to themselves in their particular 
office as evangelists, it is clear that the evangelists 
must also be reckoned among the number of extra- 
ordinary and temporary ministers suited to the first 
age of Christianity. Whether by ‘pastors and 
teachers’ two offices be meant, or one, has been dis- 
puted. The change in the mode of expression seems 
to favor the latter view, and so the text-is interpreted 





*Let us not be understood to say, that the two orders of 
Presbyters and Deacons were permanently appointed by divine 
authority. They were copied, we have said, from the syna- 
gogue, and simply because they were found convenient. If 
any section of the church should find these ordera, or any other 
arrangements of church polity, incompatible with its circum- 
stances, it can dispense with them, and assume any arrangement 
whatever which will secure its prosperity and not interfere with 
the word of God. This remark is due to our Wesleyan 
brethren, who have but one order—that of Presbyters; and 
who, until lately, have not practised the usual services of ordi- 
sation. Anti-prelatical writers have lost much of the weight 
of their arguments by eoneeding too much and by seeming to as- 
sume that though episcopacy, as a distinct order, is not of di- 
vine right, yet the orders of Presbyters and Deacons are. In 
fine, though goverament is essential to the church, there is no 
particular form of divine authority, and there is scarcely a 
greater insult to the common sense of the age, or a greater 
provocation of the scorn of thinking men, than the belabored 
eontroversies and arrogant assumptions which the question bas 
occasioned. It may be asked, then, why we discuss it. We 
answer, to show its folly, and dissipate, if possible, some of the 
preposterous fables associated with it. 

¢ Punebard’s View, p. 71. 


¢ Ibid,, 1d Part, p. 70. 





|| Watson’s Ins., Part IV, Chap. I. 


op 


by St. Jerome and St. Augustine ; but the point is of 
little consequence. A pastor was a teacher, although 
every teacher might not be a pastor; but in many 
cases be confined to the office of subordinate instruc- 
tion, whether as an expounder of doctrine, a catechist, 
or even a more private instructer of those who as yet 
were unacquainted with the first principles of the 
Gospel of Christ. The term™ pastor’ implies the du- 
ties both of instruction and of government, of feed- 
ing and of ruling the flock of Christ; and, as the 
Presbyters or Bishops were ordained in the several 
churches, both by the apostles and evangelists, and 
rules are left by St. Paul as to their appointment, 
there can be no doubt but that these are the ‘ pastors ’ 
spoken of in the Epistle to the Ephesians, and that 
they were designed to be the permanent ministers of the 
church ; and that with them both the governnent of the 
church and the performance of its leading religious ser- 
vices were deposited.’ 

Beside these, there was another office—that of 
Deaconess ; which all now admit to have been tem- 
porary. Out of all this list of eight, or perhaps 
eleven, original offices of the church, we have then 
but one that is permanent, viz: the pastorate, which, 
as formed on the model of the synagogue, was com- 
posed of Deacons and Presbyters, or Bishops. And 
this is permanent solely because it is the only one in 
the series which, from the nature of things, is neces- 
sary for the instruction and discipline of the church. 
We remark further, that it is permanent simply as a 
pastorate or general provision for Christian instruc- 
tion, and not in the adventitious modifications of 
Deacons and Elders. These, as simple, convenient, 
and of apostolic example, should doubtless be re- 
tained wherever practicable, but can be substituted 
by other terms and modifications without contra- 
vening the word of God. 

It is believed that this view of the subject is uni- 
versally entertained, except among prelatists, who 
assert that the apostolic office is continued in their 
episcopacy ; but that the apostolate was extraordina- 
ry and temporary, is obvious from its peculiar en- 
dowments and functions, which we shall consider in 
our next. 





THE LONDON CONVENTION — DR. OLIN. 


Br. Kidder, of New York, seconds, in the Christian 
Advocate and Journal, the proposition to send Dr. 
Olin to the London Convention. Our good friend, 
the senior editor of the Advocate, however, qualifies 
the motion somewhat. He is willing the Doctor 
should be sent, provided he concurs in the object of 
the Convention. This would be all well enough, 
provided it were not superfluous, and did not seem to 
imply that there is a suspicion of non-conéurrence on 
the part of Dr. Olin. We take it for granted that no 
enlightened Christian man can dissent from the main 
object of that assembly. Its ostensible design is to 
harmonize the evangelical bodies of Christendom, 
and take from Infidels and Papists the charge that 
we are hostile parties. Having formed among us re- 
lations of unity, it will, of course, expect us to avail 
ourselves of these relations for more united efforts in 


self-defence against our common foes. Good men 


CORRESPONDENCE. 





‘ LETTER FROM NEW YORK. 


Book Concern— Meeting for Methodist Colporteurage — Dr. 
Adam’s Lecture on Europe—Dr. Bangs and the London 
Convention—Croton Water—Dr. Giustiniana. 


Br. Stevens,—Having spent a few days in the city 
of New York, and traversed the extent of West Ches- 
ter County, I note a few facts which may be interest- 
ing to the readers of the Herald. 

While at the Book Room last week, Br. Tippet in- 
formed me that the business of the establishment had 
fallen off very considerably since the separation of 
the South. Dr. Bond’s suggestion of re-union, which 
has excited some alarm at the east, had‘for its object 
primarily partnership of the two churches, North and 
South, in the pecuniary interests of the book establish- 
ment. This, it is supposed, would be much better 
or both, than two separate concerns. The plan will 
doubtless be discussed_ at the Southern General 
Conference in May, and if approved there, and sub- 
sequently by the General Conference of 1848, it will 
go into operation. 

The circulation of the Christian Advocate and Jour- 
nal at the present time, is about 22,000, gradually in- 
creasing. Before the establishment of the other Gen- 
eral Conference papers, the circulation was nearly 
up to 30,000. 

On Monday evening, a meeting was held in the 
Mulberry Street Church, and a society organized to 
extend the circulation of our books in the city: by col- 
porteurage. Bishop Janes and Dr. Peck, addressed 
the meeting. The plan is a good one; the object 
twofold. First, the pecuniary interests of the estab- 
lishment; and secondly, the furnishing many fami- 
lies, and some of them the poorer clases of our own 
church, with the best of reading. The Presbyteri- 
ans have long been engaged in a similar work, and 
itis very evident that the churches must arouse 
themselves to the business of furnishing cheap reli- 
gious and other useful reading to the community, 
or there is danger that the irreligious publications of 
the day will form a flood of infidelity and wicked- 
ness over the land. 

Last Sabbath evening, I attended at the Broome 
Street Presbyterian Church, to hear from Dr. Adams, 
the pastor, a lecture on the religious character and po- 
sition of England. Dr. A. is a New England man of 
high literary character and liberal views. He has 
recently returned from Europe, and is giving a series 
of lectures on the religious condition of the various 
countries in which he sojourned. His lectures on 
Rome and Italy, were said to be exceedingly inter- 
Ou Sabbath evening, his large church was 
filled, pews and aisles, to overflowing. He gavea 
brief historical sketch of the Established Church : the 
origin of Puritanism ; the great declension which pre- 
ceded the rise of Methodism ; the impulse given to 
evangelical piety by the Wesleys. In this part of his 
subject, he did ample justice to these great and good 
men, and spoke in high terms of Wesleyanism in 
England. He then gave a view of the present posi- 
tion of the church ; the Dissenters ; the Scotch seces- 
sion; Puseyism, &c. 


cotuns. 





may differ in respect to what are the best modes of 
operating against the common antagonists, and the 
Convention will doubtless be cautious in presenting 
processes—it will unite us on fundamental principles 
and leave the courses of future action to be devel- 
oped by circumstances. 

So far as President Olin is concerned, we know 
that he heartily sympathizes in the proposition for 
such a convention, and will go to London if our mo- 
tion is successful, and the officers of the University 
consent. And we happen to have, somewhat minute- 
ly, his views on the subject. Though they were ex- 
pressed to us in a private letter, we take the liberty 
of making them public under the present circum- 
stances. 

‘‘No man feels a more lively approbation of the 


objects in view, so far as I understand them. Chris- 
tians of all true churches are to meet to find a basis 


of harmony and union, to inquire how far they agree | 


and can co-operate. They will find that they harmo- 
nize in all essential points, and will be surprised to 
discover how few el pe eae are the matters 
and opinions that divide them. Many of us know 
and believe this already ; but the great majority do 
not, and dare not admit to themselves or others even 
so much as they strongly suspect to be true. It might 
compromise sectarian interests. We want a united, 
memorable Confession on this vital point, that shall 
go forth into the whole world. This will make the 
timid courageous, and every fraternal, truly liberal 
Christian will dare to take his brother by the hand. 
Then confidence and affection will be multiplied in 
all directions. We shall sympathize, pray, preach 
and work together, without suspicion and without re- 
proach. I believe our spiritual, truly Christian force 
will be trebled by such a grand development of the 
fundamental virtue of the Gospel. We shall all be 
abundantly stronger against error, Popery, Puseyism, 
Socinianism, &c.: and I confidently expect a mem- 
orable etfusion of the Holy Spirit upon the churches 
nearly in proportion to the extent and intensity of this 
new manifestation of love. And this is the great 
good which I anticipate from the contemplated Con- 
vention. I think it will be bad policy to attempt to 
prescribe any new or specific modes of action to the 
churches. Leave them to their own freedom and 
their own fields, and God and their own sense of 
duty may lead them on. There are associations and 
plans of great efficiency already in being, in which 
good men may enlist as they see right and bestina 
contest against all sin and error. I think we should 
strengthen the Catholics in this country, for instance, 
by forming a general combination against them. 
Such a measure would bind them more firmly to- 
gether, would strengthen their prejudices and pro- 
voke their resentments, and so place them at a far- 
ther remove from all those quiet Christian approaches, 
to which we must look for their conversion. It would 
secure to them the sympathies of all who do not join 
in the league, and finally call in political intriguers 
to take the persecuted ones under their gracious and 
most disinterested protection. I think the Conven- 
tion should not meddle with this and kindred subjects, 
but leave churches, societies and individuals to deal 
with the matter according to their means, and cir- 
cumstances, and convictions. And this I think, be- 
ing yet as fully satisfied as any man in the world of 
the magnitude of Romish errors, and of the import- 
ance of doing all that can be done to correct them. 
Because I am zealous to do good in this department 
of protestant Christianity, I would avoid the policy to 
which I have adverted, and prosecute my object by 
means better adapted to secutesuecess. Others may 
entertain other sentiments. These are mine upon 
this subject ; and I devoutly hope the great Conven- 
tion may be scrupulously careful not to interfere 
with the largest liberty of the churches and of indi- 
viduals in this respect.” 


The only necessity remaining to secure Dr. Olin’s 
presence at the Convention is the success of Br. Al- 
lyn’s plan of subscription. We hope this will not 
fail. But such plans are seldom successful unless a 
few hearty spirits press them through. About one- 
fourth the amount has been subscribed ; let us now 
make it up atonce. The President of the Wesleyan 
University must go to London, and we must fill up the 
subscription necessary to send him. His cautious 
and judicious views will be of importance in the 
Convention, and will be to us all an inducement to 
send him. We feel, we think, a holy ambition to 
have our church stand prominently before this assem- 
bly of the Protestant world. The Methodists of 
England were the most numerous class in the pre- 
paratory meeting, and we hope the Methodists of 
both continents will lead on the van of the general 
movement. Who responds, Amen? Let him certi- 
fy the response with his name and his five dollar bill. 





Mr. Whitney, the projector of the railroad across the 
Rocky Mountains, is now in Washington, endeavoring 
to push his plan. 





Jenoie says, In preaching, study not to draw 
applause, but groans from your hearers. 


He expresses high admiration 
of the religious character of England as a whole. 

| You have announced that it has been determined 
‘that Dr. Olin shall attend the great Evangelical 
| Union Convention in London, next spring. It has been 
determined by the Green street Church and congrega- 
tion, that Dr. Bangs, their pastor, shall attend also.— 
This will give great pleasure to the friends of Dr. 
Bangs; and his friends are every Methodist in the 
land. The selection of Dr. Olin, is peculiar appro- 
priate. 

West Chester County, has been consecrated in his- 
toric and classic lore. In White Plains, where I now 
write, a conflict occurred during the revolution. At 
South Salem, where I spent a few days last week, I 

saw the old house where Andre was confined after 
his capture at Tarrytown, and where, it is said, he 
wrote his pathetic epistle to his beloved Delia. 

Many of your readers, who on visiting New York 
| refresh themselves with the pure Croton water, which 
| now supplies the city, may not know the immense 
| magnitude of the water works, by which this supply 
| is accomplished. The Croton river empties itself into 

the Hudson some thirty miles North of the city.— 
| Forty-two miles from the city, an immense stone 
|dam is thrown across the valley, which forms the es- 
| tuary of the Croton, several hundred feet long, and 
| forty feet high. This flows an immense pond cover- 
jing many hundred acres, the land of which was pur- 
{chased ata vast expense, some of it from $100 to 
$200 per acre. 
order to give the water a fair descent to the city.— 
From near the top of this dam, commences the 
aqueduct, a closed tube of mason work about nine feet 











| 


| leys and through the hills, sometimes under and 
| sometimes over the surface, till it reaches the elevat- 
‘ed portion of Manhattan or New York Island, where 
‘it empties into a basin covering thirty-three acres.— 
| From this it is conducted into a smaller reservoir of 
|about four acres; and thence conveyed in large iron 
| pipes to every street in the city; the elevation of the 
reservoir being sufficient to carry the water to the 
tops of the highest buildings. Every house of three 
stories into which the water is conveyed, pays ten 
dollars per year; some houses of course pay much 
more than this. There are numerous hydrants in the 
streets from which the poor supply themselves gratis. 
After the great dam was built, and before the aque- 
duct was completed. an immense freshet, occasion- 
ed by the sudden melting of snows, raised the water 
in the pond so that it poured over, more than fourteen 
feet above the highest parts. Ina moment the whole 
gave way with a tremendous rush and roar of waters, 
that was heard ata distance of many miles. Mes- 
sengers started instantly on horseback to give warning 
to the inhabitants below. One old man, indisposed 
and upon his bed, refused to budge, saying he had 
lived there over sixty years, and never knew the 
Croton to flow up to his house. His neighbors, how- 
ever, took him by main force, and had just cleared 
the house when the flood swept it away witha crash. 
A vast amount of property was destroyed ; among the 
rest was a wire factory, the owners of which have 
recently recovered $60,000 from the company. 

A Mr. Giustiniana, formerly a Catholic priest in 
Rome, but since converted to Protestantism, and now 
a Methodist, is in New York. He lectures this, and 
and to-morrow evening, on Popery in Italy. To-mor- 
row evening the subject of his lecture will be auric. 
ular confession, at which none but males are to be 
present. 5 M. Sprincer. 





THE LONDON CONVENTION—PROF. DEMPSTER, 


Br. Stevens,—Allow me to suggest to those breth- 
ren who have enjoyed the benefit of theological in- 
struction in this place, that a good opportunity is now 
offered them to show their love for the Institute and 
Methodism in general, by assisting to defray the ex- 
pense of Professor Dempster to the London Conven- 
tion. Separate from his connection with the Biblical 
Institute, Professor D. is just the man to represent 
New England Methodists, in June next. Butas it is 
believed that he may render important service to the 
Institute, by presenting its claims to our trans-atlantic 
brethren, this is an additional reason why he should 
be selected. I believe all who have enjoyed the ad- 
vantages of theological instruction in this place, 
will esteem it a privilege to contribute a few dollars 
for this object. Brethren, if you cannot spare from 
your own funds the entire amount you wish to con- 








tribute, suggest to some wealthy brother on your 
* : 


The dam is built at this height, in | 


in diameter, passing with a gentle descent over val-| 














charge, the propriety of placing in your hands a few 
dollars for this object. Let the money be forwarded 
to Professor Willett of this place, or, to brother Ste- 
vens of Boston, as it is most convenient. 

I would not limit this invitation to the brethren re- 
ferred to above. The older brethren in the New 
Hampshire Conference, of which Professor D. is a 
member, will not wish to deprive themselves of the 
privilege of uniting with their younger brethren in 
this werthy object. The Vermont brethren will do 
their portion, gladly. 

{ shall be very happy to furnish five dollars for 
Proféssor D., and the same amount for Dr. Olin, or 
Dr. Holdich, unless the other alumni of the Universi- 
ty, by their promptness deprive me of the pleasure. 

Come, brethren, let us meet this little item of ex- 
pense, immediately. The general cause of Protest- 
antism, Methodism, and theological education, will 
be advanced by it. = Yours, truly, 

Newbury, Vt. C. T. Hinman. 


to recommend to them the same medicine that cured 
me so effectually, viz., the “cup of salvation.”’ Glory 
to God, amen. 
The brethren have labored under some disadvan- 
tage for the want of a suitable place for worship ; 
though, by the kindness of a few friends, a small 
chapel has been fitted up, in which meetings have 
been held on the Sabbath for more than three years ; 
but the place is too strait for us and the society, 
and we contemplate erecting a house of worship the 
coming season. A most glorious revival is now in 
progress in that place. About thirty have been con- 
verted, and others are seeking the Lord. A number 
have joined class, and we expect others will. We 
have no notion of putting our children out to nurse, 
thinking we gan take as good care of them, and give 
them as good “bringing up,’ as a mother-in-law. 
Our motto is, let every man have all the fish he can 
catch; and if other denominations want church 
members, let them get them where the Methodists 
get theirs. Yours truly, 
S. W. Hammonp. 
LETTER FROM NANTUCKET. Pomfret Landing, Conn., Feb. 10. 

Br. Stevens,—The weekly contributions to your - 
revival department, make many a Christian’s heart 
rejoice. And, doubting not, that intelligence of the 
effusion of the Holy Spirit on the Fair street station, 
will be gratifying to many, especially to those faith- 
ful servants of Christ who have, for years past, la- 
bored for the spiritual profit of this people, I should 
consider myself culpable, were I to withhold it from 
them. I found about one hundred and sixty-seven 
members in connection with this church, at the com- 
mencement of the present conference year, many of 
whom were backslidden in heart, some, in life. A 
dark cloud obscured the prospects of the church, por- 
tending nothing but evil to it. But, in answer to 
the fervent prayers of*the few who had not defiled 
their garments, that cloud has, through the blessing 
of God, been in a great measure swept away—and 
the sun of spiritual prosperity now smiles upon us.— 
For several months past, the church has been gradu- 
ally emerging from its state of spiritual sloth and 
discouragement, throwing off the encumbrances to 
its advance, which, like an incubus, have pressed it 
to the earth. Difficulties within its pale have been 
settled—brethren have been reconciled to each oth- 
er—and unfaithful backsliders, and worldly mem- 
bers, have either been reclaimed or dismembered | 
from the body—while a gradual increase of spiritual- 
ity has been realized. Since conference, we have 
had several cases of conversion, up to the 26th ult., 





DICKINSON COLLEGE—THE LONDON CON- 
VENTION. 
Mr. Editor,—I have been delighted with the pro- 
ject of the Union Convention, to be held in London 
the 6th of June next, and also the proposition to send 
Dr. Olin, by the students and alumni of the Wesleyan 
University. I have a proposition to make, which, 
though it relates to another portion of our work, may 
reach it through the Herald. It is that the students 
and alumni of Dickinson College should raise three 
hundred dollars, with which to send their late Presi- 
dent, Dr. Durbin. Dr. D. ought to attend the con- 
vention. With such men as Hedding, Olin, Durbin 
and Dempster there, Methodism will be represented 
in a way worthy of its importance. 
A PENNSYLVANIAN ABROAD. 

We hope the Christian Advocate and Journal, and 
the Philadelphia Repository, will copy the above, and 
urge it stoutly. Dr. Durbin must go to the convention. 

Our brethren of Union Church, Philadelphia, will 
remember that two month’s time is about all that will 
be necessary. 
might raise the necessary three hundred dollars them- 
selves, and let the alumni and students of Dickinson 
College send President Emory or Prof. McClintock. 
What say our Pennsylvanian brethren to this’— 
Editor of the Herald. 





The brethren of that wealthy chureh | 








have, by means of fiberal offers, robbed the “ Chron. 
icle ” of some of its most efficient writers and report- 
ers—much to the annoyance of the principal propri- 
etor of that journal, Sir John Easthope. The greater 
number of the Punch writers are to contribute to the 
new journal, the name of which has not yet transpir- 
ed. There is a new party in England, just now, who 
call themse) ves ‘‘ The Philosophical Radicals ”—anq 
one of its chiefs, Mr. Grote, and Messrs. Bradbury 
& Evans, are the ‘‘ monied men”’ of the concern — 
When the paper appears, I will take care to give you 
its ‘ spirit.” 





THE GREAT CONFLICT. 


The Protestant Churchman, an Episcopal paper of 
New York, has the following paragraph in the Jead- 
ing editorial of its last number : 

“The voice of the times has a distinct and pecy- 
liar warning for us. It is idle to shut our eyes to 
the fact, which every day reveals more and more 
forcibly, that the world is on the eve of vreat rel). 
gions agitations, in which, from our position. we 
shall be called to share. The voice of controversies 
which have long slumbered is again heard, in tones 
which demand a speedy, if not a final settlement — 
Principles which affect the very essence and life 
of Christianity, and the very existence of the church. 
those that would corrupt or destroy it on the one hand. 
and those that would preserve and purify it on the 
other, seem about to meet for a decisive trial of 
strength. The struggle of the old and stil! powerful 
papal superstition with the varied forces that oppose 
it, is, beyond all doubt, the question of questions over 
the whole civilized world.” 





DELEGATES TO LONDON. 


Motions have been made and seconded in the 
Herald thus far, for sending three delegates to Londun - 
viz., Dr. Olin, Bishop Hedding and Prof. Dempste: 
Much interest exists on the subject, and we doubt 
not there is a unanimous opinion among us in favor 
of the delegates named ; but we must raise their ex- 
penses if we would have them go. Let us be about 
it immediately—there is no reom for delay. Several 
pledges have already been sent us for each of the 
above brethren, but the amounts do not yet approacl: 
the necessary sum. Who feels mterest enough fo 
the wnion of Christians, and for the representation of 
our beloved Methodism in the great Union Conven 
tion, to assist in the expense? Let him respond 
This convention can be made ene of the most glcri- 








when, all things appearing to indicate the readiness 
of the church and congregation for such a measure, 
a protracted meeting was commenced. We had no 
help from off the island, but our ministering breth- 





THE HERALD—PROSPERITY IN NANTUCKET. 
Dear Br. Stevens.—I am right glad to see your 
ren of the different evangelical denominations in the | success in pushing our able Herald into wider circu- 
place very kindly came to our assistance. And/| lation. For your sake—for the people’s sake—for 
most efficiently did they serve the cause of our com-| the truth’s sake—for the church’s sake—I am glad, 
mon Master. The result of our meetings, up to the | because it is the friend to the people, the church and 
present time, has been a deep, and we trust the se-|to the truth. One first rate paper (and such the 
quel will prove, a lasting work in the hearts of the | Herald is) is sufficient for New England, now that 
membership, and the conversion of upwards of twen-| extending railroads are bringing our territory into 
ty souls, one half of whom are heads of families——|such wonderful proximity. We must have TEN 
There are still quite a number who are seriously in-| rHovsanp Heralds flying through New England. 
quiring, “‘ What shall I do to be saved?” The! We can do it, and, by the grace of God, we wit. 
political ferment in which this community has been | Whose heart does not respond “Ay?” My charge 
tor more than a week past, has had an injurious | has given you fourteen new subscribers this year, and 
effect upon the religious interest, but there are more are coming. To me, in this isolated world, the 
many souls praying fervently that God would coming of the Herald is as the visit of a beloved 
bring good out of thisevil. We are not yet wiill-/ friend. My people love it, too, and we wish you 
ing to believe that the good work of revival is stayed, | ‘‘ God speed.” 

but are determined to labor for a still more powerful; We are enjoying a few light showers of divine 
and extensive work. Still, we have much for which love on this island. Br. Livesey’s charge has been 
we would give everlasting praises to the God of the | largely blessed. 
church. I find, that after the removal of twenty- 
three names from the records by death, certificate, 
expulsion, &c., we now number one hundred and 
seventy-six in church fellowship. Pray for us, that 
God may yet make bare his arm among us, in great- 
er glory. Yours, J. Livesey, Jr. 

Nantucket, Feb. 16. 





At my charge a gracious work is 

going on in the church, and we have rejoiced over a 

few converts. May God give us a bounteous harvest 

of souls. D. Wise. 
Nantucket, Feb. 13. 





THE LONDON CONVENTION—DR. OLIN. 


Dear Br. Stevens,—My heart responds to the prop- 
osition of sending Dr. Olin to the ‘* Woild’s Conven- 
tion,’ at Londen, in June next. I like the way pro- 
posed to raise the money necessary to meet the ex, 
pense. I will be one of the “sixty.” Isend you 
my name ; the “ five dollars”? shall be on hand in 

Dear Brethren,—As an alumnus of one of said| season. I have waited with some anxiety for a re- 
colleges, permit me to address you relative to the | sponse hearty and general from the University, over 
meeting for evangelical alliance, to be held in Lon-| which Dr. Olin presides with universal satisfaction.— 
don in June. I doubt not your feelings are deeply | But one has replied as yet from that classic retreat, 
interested in the object contemplated. It is none) Br, Bagnall. Shall we not hear from them soon '— 
other than to form a league among evangelical | [t cannot be, that many of the students will not be 
| Christians—defensive, in its nature, against those er-| among the a7; sixty.”’ “It cannot but be pleasing to 

rors which strike at the vitals of our common Chris- | all, that they should be represented by their beloved 
tianity. The alumni of our noble University evince | president at the World’s Convention. Permit me with 
commendable zeal in nominating and providing the | Br, Talbot, to call on my classmates, and entreat 
means to send Dr. Olin to represent them, as well as! them not to be backward in filling up at least a dozen 
Methodism, upon that occasion. The name of our | of the fifty blank places that remain. Let those in 
President, the venerable Bishop Hedding, has been | the ministry, who have publicly thanked the good 
mentioned as a delegate to said convention. How people for their liberal donations, be foremost in this 
shall his expenses be met? We have all profited | business. N. E. Coseicn. 
under his instructions, and some of us have received | Blandford, Feb. 13. 
our diplomas at his hands. I would propose that we | 
raise $300, in sums of one dollar each from all the | 
itinerating alumni in the New England Conferences, | 
to send our venerable Bishop, or, in case he cannot} 
attend, some one of the fathers in our church—say| We glean from the London correspondent of the 
father Pickering. A dollar from each will probably | Boston Atlas, the following particulars. 
triple the amount required ; but don’t nominate far- | It was currently reported, some time since, and 
ther, brethren, till this amount is secured. I could | very generally believed, that that strange book, 
not well name a larger sum, without seeming to» “ The Vestiges of the Natural History of Creation,” 
deny the privilege of doing something for this object was from the pen of Sir Richard Rawlinson Vyvy- 
to some of the numerous graduates of our heaven-,an, M. P. After for some weeks enjoying the rep- 
born institution —Itinerancy ; and could not well utation, Sir Richard has ‘come out”? denying that 
name less. Now, brethren, send in your responses he had anything to do with it, and asserting that in 
to Br. Stevens, who will record and publish the same. 'spite of every effort, he has been unable to discover 
Recollect that you must be in season here, or you | the great unknown. The secret has been well kept, 
will have no lot nor part in the matter. Don’t let us ‘and the cry is still—“ Who can the writer be ?”— 
be outdone by the alumni of any other institution. |The mystery which hung over the authorship of 
Yours, &c., “ Eothen,” is cleared up—it is the production and 

A. A. Coox. | first book of Mr. Kinglake, a Barrister on the Ox- 
‘ford Cireuit. It is understood that he will shortly ap- 





““H0, FOR LONDON IN JUNE!” 


To the Alumni of “‘ Down East”’ and other Itinerating | 
Colleges in New England : 











LITERARY ITEMS. 


Feb. 17. 





LETTER FROM CONNECTICUT. 


METHODISM IN 


his popular book. Dr. Lardner is residing in Paris— 
he has recently been writing in the London journals, 
denying that he ever questioned the practicability of 
Dear Br. Stevens,—Perhaps it will not be uninter-| ocean steaming. They, however, who heard his 
esting to the readers of the Herald, if I should give a speech, at Bristol, on the subject, have memories, 
short account of the rise and progress of Methodism | and pay little attention to his assertions respecting the 
in Lisbon, Conn. Many of the preachers who have) matter. The doctor's wife has come into some con- 
travelled New London District know that Lisbon has | siderable property. It is a fact not generally,known, 
been a walled town. In the summer of 1842 a small | that the philosopher was, a year before his affair with 
class was formed by Br. C. D. Fillmore of Franklin, | Mrs, Heavyside, divorced from his wife. 
consisting of five members. Some of the enemies| Doctor Oliver Wendell Holmes’s poems have been 
of Methodism prophesied they would nevernumber| just published in London, and a capital review of 
ascore; but God was with them, and heard their! them is in the “ Sun,” which I post to you. I was 


LISBON, 





pear before the reading public, with a ‘‘ Sequel ” to}, 


cry, and came down to deliver them out of the hands 
of their enemies. It was soon manifest that “the 
God of the armies of Israel”? was among them. 
While they held their meetings in private houses, 
souls were awakened and converted. 

In the fall of 1842 I commenced laboring in con- 
nection with Br. Fillmore, and that God, who can 
save by few as well as many, blessed our efforts. 
The work commenced at a village, in the south part 
of the town, called Eagleville ; a number were con- 
verted and joined society ; the work spread into the 
east part of the town; and about seventy were added 
to the church as the fruits of this revival, most of 
whom stay converted. I believe there has been no 
case of expulsion since the church was organized. 
There has been no radicalism in Lisbon ; (except a 
radical change from sin to holiness,) and if any had 
been sick with the disorder, as I once had the disease 
myself, they took medicine, and got well long before 











it assumed its malignant character. I was prepared 


last night at a large literary party, where they were 
mentioned with great eclat. Oae gentleman, of fine 
taste, said that the serious poems were “ wonderfully 
fine, and made a reader feel.” The Sun says that 
Holmes’s comic efforts are equal to any thing of their 
kind, and quite do away with the notion that Ameri- 
can writers are destitute of humor, Cornelius Mat- 


thew’s ‘ Big Abel and the Little Manhattan ” is not 
well received. The Critic says of it, ‘story it has 


none ; in its style it is an imitation of Dickens.” All 
the journals I have seen agree in condemning it—but 
allow that its author has capacities, which he ought 
to turn to better account. 

Considerable curiosity is now excited, in conse- 
quence of the expected appearance of a new Liberal 
morning paper, to take up, in these days, the position 
which the Morning Chronicle once maintained.— 
Dickens is to be the editor of this journal, which will 
make its appearance either with the new year, or on 


ous events in the history of the church since the 
Reformation, if Christians will but promptly act fo: 
it. There are many of our laymen who can afford to 
| pay their own expenses, and witness one of the sub- 
limest assemblies of Christians which the world has 
yetseen. Only about three kwndred dollars, and six 
or eight weeks of time, will be necessary. If any 
| lay brother, or local preacher, intends to go to this 
great jubilee, we shall be happy to learn of the fact. 
| Dr. Baxes.—It will be seen in our correspondence 
that this venerable preacher of our church is to be 
sent, by his charge in New York, to the London Con- 
No Method- 
ist this side of the water is better known by name 
and character in England than Dr. Bangs. 
he may differ from some of us on disputed maiters, 





vention. 


We rejoice to learn the faet. 


However 


| he is dear to us all as a veteran defender of ow 
cause, and a devoted Methodist preacher of the old 

| and best school. He will honor us at London. 

| 

| 





| Ositvaries or CuitpreN.—Some of our corres- 
| pondents seem to forget the notice which we have 
often given, that remarks or poetry accompanying 
statements of the deaths ef children cannot be in- 
serted. This rule is rendered necessary by the 
great number of such notices which we receive, aud 
by the fact that such extended notices can be of no 
public interest. Our friends must take, indulgently, 
this necessary course. 


! 








Overseers or Harvarp University.—The ad- 
journed meeting took place last week in the Senate 
chamber. 
committee had waited upon Edwaid Everett, and in- 
formed him of his election as President of the Univer- 
sity, and that he accepted the trust, and declared his 


Mr. Councillor Hoar, reported that the 


readiness to enter upon the duties of the office when- 
ever the corporation should think fit. Letters were 
received from Rev. Dr. Sharp, Dr. Bigelow and St 
phen C. Phillips, severally aecepting the office ot 
members of the board, to which they were chosen at 
the former meeting. 


_ a 
a 





Bar pwin Institute, Berea, O.—This institution is 
under the supervision and patronage of the Noth 
Ohio Conference. Its charter was granted by the 
Legislature of Ohio, December, 1845. The Board of 
Trustees was organized on the 21st of January fol- 
Jowing. The Lustitute will be opened for the recep 
tion of pupils on the 9th of April, with a male and 
a female department. The faculty, as appointed by 
the Board, consists of 

Rev. H. Dwight, A. M., Principal. 

Mr. Alfred Holbrook, Assistant. 

Mrs. A. M. Dwight, Preceptress. 

Miss Cornelia Vantine, Assistant. 

The Institute is located in a healthy part of the 
State, in a moral and religious community, twelve 
miles Southwest of Cleveland, and fifteen miles east 


of Elyria. 





Litte.t’s Living Acr.—No. 93. 1. Oliver New- 
man, a N. England Tale, by R. Southey.—Athenaum. 
2. A Ball at a Lunatic Asylum.— Chambers’ Jour- 
nal. 
3. The Lord of Burghley. A Play.—Athenaum 
4 The Sacred City of Kerbela—Athenaum. 
5. Plea for Vegetable Diet— Chambers’ Journal 
6 Three Romances of Real Life. —Chambers’ Joui- 
nal. 
7. City Time.—Chambers’ Journal. 
8. Does Talent go in the Male Line. — Chambers’ 
Journal. . 
9. Mysteries of the Cabinet.—Fraser’s Magazine. 

10. ScrenTIFIC anv Literary INTELLIGENCE.— 
Magnetizing Light ; Bushmen of South Africa ; Pres- 
ervation of Wood ; Root to replace Potato; Gases 1 
Sea Water; Ancient Seals; Watch for Weather, 
Suziana ; Interior of Africa ; Gold and Platina Mines 
of Siberia. 

11. Gossrp.—Busts at Eton ; Judge Story ; Censor 
ship in Prussia ; Jewish Reform ; Bishop Alexander ; 
Luther’s Sacramental Cup; Jews at Avignon ; Mag- 
netism ; Education in TWdia ; Polar Expedition ; Afi 
can Expedition; Rev. Mr. Todd; Mathematics ; 
Niebuhr’s History of the French Revolution ; Cele- 
bration of the Council of Trent ; Ship Railway ; Quee" 
Philippa ; Statue to Campbell. 

12. Painted Glass.—Fraser’s Magazine. 

13. Children.—Tait’s Magazine. 

14. O'Connell at Derrynane, by Wm. Howitt.— 
Tait’s Magazine. . 

15. O'Connell as a Landlord.—Com. Advertiser and 
Spectator. 

Correspondence.—Mr. Walsh’s Letter. - 

Portry.—Reflections of a Rumseller, 376 ; Writ o! 
Summons, 388. 

Scraps.—Cornelius: Matthews, 347—Food of the 
Irish Poor; American Federation, 350—Rail way 
Mania, 357—Terrible Children ; Jerusalem Deliver- 
ed, 358—Slavery in Massachusetts ; New Feature 
for Oregon, 371—Guano, 374—Peculiarities of Lan- 





the opening of parliament. Already the proprietors 


guages, 376. 


——— 
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yan who have doubts on the subject. As a theo- 
is compact and perspicuous. 


oerse to the attention of our preachers. 
nad of the author, Bucksport District, Maine Confer- 
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&c., by Rev. E. B. Fletcher. Br. Fletcher has 


ought out, in this discourse, a most cogent and 


Its circulation will do much good among 
‘eal essay, it exhibits unusual ability. Its style 
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» Amertcan Poxprt, for January and February, 
. double number, containing three good discourses, 
Dr. Todd, Rev. Edward J. Brace, (Cengre- 
sts.) and Rev. D. W. Clark, (Methodist.) 
Rev. 


. cheap work fully sustains its character. 
Rust, Editor, Worcester, Mass. 





‘ecoGNITION OF Frrenps tn Heaven is the title of 
“aacellent discourse by the venerable Dr. Sharp. 
\as passed to a third editien. It is published 
John Putnam, 81 Cornhill, Boston. 





MONEY WANTED. 


\Vo have a Rete coming due the middle of March, 
+) we are afraid we may not have funds to meet. 
subscribers and agents please give us a lift '— 
who have morey on hard, will please fer- 
2t 


~ 





=~ Brethren sendiug new sabseribers, will please 

{ they wish the back Nos. to January Ist. We 

bout two hundred complete sets on hand, | 
we should of course be glad w have taken ; 

ve shall not feel justified in sending them, uniess | 


eckec 2t 








\ E. W. Epecatiron Socirety.—Received collec- 
1t Lynn Common, by Rev. L. Crowell, $5.64, 
F. Ranp, Treas. 





FOREIGN RELIGIOUS NEWS. 


. oe 
, Convention—Jesuits—Secession in Switzerland—The 


Pope agd the East ladies—The Bible in China. 


‘e of the various Protestant churches in 
is the great religious topic ef the day | 
al interesting 


sever 


meetings have al- 
eld. A great convention of representa- 
m dilerent bodies of Christians is to be held 
e 6thof June next. Agreement with- 
nation, is tke preposed basis of operations 
ive been taken for holding asimilar meet: | 
Vew York, in May. The London Watchman ; 
at “in the Lenden Divisional Committee, ! 

» of chairman is worthily and appropriately 

» Sir Celling Eardly Smith, Bart., and that of 
by R. C. L. Bevan, Esq., while in addition 

ary Secretaries, (Drs. Bunting, Leifenild, 
Sieane. and Messrs. Bickersteth and James Ham- | 
*yman of ability and zeal, whose whole 

}be in the movement, the Rev. A. D, 

wen appointed official secretary, and 

nected with one of the non-conform- 

| probably soon be appointed as his 
slahvare til the holding of the Jane confer. | 
2 sent arrangements being necessarily, ' 
ity of the committee itself, provisional 


t 
ey 


La Gazette de Woss, of the 18th December, con- 
ins the following letter from Rome, which deserves | 
sal :—‘‘ Amongst the cardinals, are estimated as | 

enemies as ardent friends of the Jesuits, and as | 
foreseen that the great age of the Pope will soon} 
7 abouta conclave, the cardinals are desirous of 
with all parties, more especially as/| 
a pretty large share of influence 
ot the Pope. The Pope at first re- 
> of the counsel of some of 
1a latter made an urgent appeal to 
ral of the Jesu 


iz circumstances, it 


ive Way, in spi 
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uve measure.’”’ 

\ remarkable movement has taken place in the| 
{ Chureh in the Canton of Vaud, Switzer- 

T 





Spaivcrietp Dist.-Rev. A. D. Sargeant writes,Feb. 
16 :—We have extensive prosperity on this district, 
N. E. Conference ; conversions have not been remark- 
ably numerous in any one place, yeta goodly num- 
ber have been brought to God in a large number of 
places. Episcopal Methodism is yet God’s iustru- 
mentality to spread the Gospel, and save undying 
souls in these regions. Springfield district is fast be- 
coming (if not now) the garden of the New England 
Conference. The Lord continue, and increase the 
reign of righteousness in the land. 





Presque Iste, Me.—Rev. B. Lufkin writes, Feb. 5:-As 
it is cheering to you and all the lovers of the Lamb, to 
hear of his wonderful works in pardoning penitents, 
reclaiming wanderers, and sanetifying believers, I 
think I ought to furnish you some account of his 
works on this mission. 
téen have experienced his pardoning love, a number 
have been reclaimed; and thank the Lord it has not 
proved a shaving-fire revival ; and as proof of this 
statement, five of the old members are rejoicing in 
the possession of perfect love, and five of the tender 
lambs are rejoicing in the same blessing. For the 
encouragement of others, 1 would just say, the work 
first commenced at a prayer meeting, where a few 
faithful souls were praying for clean hearts. The 
above facts show that God owns and blesses such 
means. Our quarterly meeting has just closed. It 
was a glorious season, too. But the brethren and 
friends all regretted that our Presiding Elder had to 
return so soon. 


baths. 





Rev. G. W. Bates writes :—The Lord is converting | 


souls inthe South partof Spencer. Itis but four years 
since Br. Nathaniel Eldredge came to this town to 
live. The first Sabbath he hired a place for a meet- 
ing, and sent fora Methodist preacher, and they have 
had preaching ever since, with persecution enough 
to keep them humble, and cause them to grow. 





Fart River.-Rev. James D. Butler writes, Feb. 17: 
—We are enjoying a precious revival here. About 
sixty have experienced religion since conference, 
and about twenty-five during the last three weeks. — 
There are quite a number serious, and the prospect 
is, that the work will go on with increasing power. 





New Lonpon.—Rev. John Howson writes, Feb. 16 :— 
It is refreshing in these days to hear of the progress cf 


the work cf God. After so long a time, Zion appears 


to be rising and putting on her beautiful garments; |! : 
oled. zette, has found under one of the pews in the old East Church, 


and the hearts of God’s people are being made 
For several months past, a number of the brethren 
on this charge have been * 


separating themselves, 
and eryiug mightily to God; and ne who answereth 
by fire, has manifested himself among us. For three 
weeks past, many have been inquiring the way to be 
saved, and many have found the “ pearl of great 
price.” 
are looking for a general outpouring of the Spirit.— 
Our prospects on this charge are very favorable ; large 
congregations—members growing in srace—and sin- 
ners being converted toGod. Hallelujah. 
an interesting Sabbath School, and have formed a 
Juvenile Missionary Society, which is doing well. 

“Rich dews of grace come o’er us, 

In many a gentle shower, 

And brigliter scenes before us, 

Are opening every hour.” 





RELIGIOUS SUMMARY. 





The Rev. Geo. F. Pierce —The Richmond Christian | 


Advocate mentions the election of this eminent minister to a 
Professorship in the Alabama University, and expresses the 
hope that he will not accept. We think there need be no ap- 


prehensions felt on that score.—S. Ch. Ad. 


Is Witcheraft still Practised?—An exchange paper 
states that the Rev. Dr. Wilson, of the First Presbyterian 
Caurch in Cincinnati, has lately preached against the sin of 
witclicraft, in which he not only declares his belief in the real- 
ity of the sin, Lut he holds that it is now practised to an alarm- 
ing extent. Under the head of witchcraft he classes the recent 
pretended miracles in the Roman Catholic Church, animal 
magnetism, Shakerism, Mormonism, &c. 

‘ather Mathew on Intolerance.—Amidst the flood 
of light, and truth, and grace, so abundantly poured out upon 


us in this eventful era, such an unchristian spirit cannot much | 


longer possess the heart. 
gion, cannot longer continue a w all of separation between man 
aml his brother. An aniversal toleration must soon take place ; 


At Letter D, post road, four-| 


But he informs me, if he had known | graph says that Major Harvey, Superintendent of Indian Af- 
all the circumstances, he would have spent4wo Sab- fairs, tmenegotiated a treaty with the Kansas Tadians fob the 


We have | 


Religion, the sacred name of reli- 


Political Items. 





A Washington writer tells us, that the late govern- 
ment advices shew that Mexico, when her government shall be- 
come settled, will be disposed to recognize Mr. Slidell, and 
even treat for a settlement of all the pending difficulties, and 
hence that there are no apprehensions of trouble from that 
quarter. 


The Oregon.—A letter from Washington to the 
Norfolk Beacon, says : 

“IT have but a moment to inform you, that Mr. Pakenham 
has made another offer to this government for the settlement 
of the Oregon controversy. fi is to divide the territory 
on the 49th parallel, granting to England the free nav- 
igation of the Columbia for twenty years, and the United 
States to surrender, for ever, all claim to the whole of the ter- 
ritory between the 49th parallel and the Russian territory.— 
This, I know to be correct. All the doubt is, Will Mr. Polk 
accept it? My own opinion is, he will. 


| The Oregon Question.—The Advertiser says, that 
‘* Some remarks in the United States Senate, show that mem- 
bers of that body entertain the impression which has naturally 
been held and expressed in other quarters, that the govermment 
have something in reserve—besides mere self-satisfaction— 
which leads them to feel a security against a war with Eng- 
land.’” 


| 





' 





Summary of Intelligence. 








| Naval.—A letter in the Norfolk Beacon, dated on, 
board the United States frigate Congress, at sea, Dec. 21, 55/ 
| days out, says that two deaths, oné by suicide, had oceurred. 

, The case of suicide was that of a young man who jumped over- | 
board, a native of Philadelphia, named Avery; and the other 

was the death of a young man named John Heaney, who fell 

overboard and was lost. 


Kansas Indians.—The Lexington, Missouri, Tele- 





purchase of the territory now owned by them. The amount 
purchased is stated at two millions of acres, including one of | 
the most desirable territories in the valley of the Mississippi. | 
It is intended to locate the Pottawattomies on a portion of this 

territory. | 


| William G. Goddard, professor of belles lettres in! 


| Brown University, died very suddenly at Providence on Mon- 
| day, aged 52. The Journal says that while seated at dinner | 


j with his family, he was surprised with sensations of intense | 
suffucation ia the throat, proceeding, as it is supposed, from a | 
| paralysis of the muscles of deghitition, and in a few moments | 


| his life was atanend. Asa scholar, a citizen, and a gentle-| 


- 


' man, the deceased bore a high character. 
| Terrible Shipwrecks and Loss of Life-—Accounts of | 
the effects of the terrible storm occupy the New York papers, | 
| to the exclusion of most other matter. There has been a tre- } 
| mendous loss of life and property, The papers contain accounts 
| of the loss of SixT¥ LIVES from various vessels. 


| Paul Jones.—On the 10th inst., the Committee on 
Claims in the House, unanimously reported a bill for the pay- 
| ment of salary and rations due for nearly his entire services 
| during the seven years war, passed and audited by Robert 


| Morris, then Minister of Marine and Finance. 


An Old Coat.—Mr. Littlefield, says the Salem Ga- 


a coat which evidently belonged to one of the carpenters em- 


| ployed in erecting the house, a hundred and twenty-eight years 
ago. It is a specimen of old fashioned economy, having more 
patches upon it than could be found among a troop of beggars 
at the present day. In one of the pockets was a gimblet and a| 
piece of chalk, and in the other, a cotton handkerchief, in per- 
| fect preservation. 


The work is deepening in interest, and we, Peaches.—At Mobile, on the 4th, peach trees hav-| 


ing a Southern exposure, were already in full bloom. Shad | 

have been taken as far North as Richmond, already, this sea- 
| son 
| 


| A Veteran Fallen.—Mr. Ebenezer Gorham, a stafl- 
| officer in the American army during the revolution, died re- 
| cently at Gorham, Me., aged 88. Mr. Gorham was present at 
| the surrender of Burgoyne, the execution of the lamented 
| Andre, the battle of Monmouth, and on other memorable occa- 
sions. 


Whale Story —The New Bedford Mercury states | 
that the Sarah at Mattapoisett, from Atiantic Ocean, took a 
109 bbl. sperm whale, in the blubber of which was found the 
head and about a foot of the shank of a harpoon marked 
ao Lyra,”’ * undoubtedly,”’ says the Mercury, ** belonging to the 
ship Lyra, of this port, which vessel sailed hence July 3, 1828, 
and was lost in Aug., 1829, on a reef near Oahu.” This is a 
strange adventure for a piece of iron, DUL Dy wo micaus teapot 
able. 2 


| 





Railroad.—The Central Railroad is now open from 
| Detroit to Kalamazoo, 150 miles; and only 55 miles remain to 
| be made to form ghe connection with Lake Michigan. 


Bank Defulcation —Hon. Barker Burnell, State Sen- 
ator from Nantucket, and Cashier of the Nantucket Manufac- 
turers’ and Mechanics’ Bank, has become delinquent to that 


institution $12,000, and has absconded. 


| Snow Plough.—The snow plough manufactured 
'by Mr Hard, for the Eastern Railroad, was driven down on 

Monday morning by three ergines, through the deep drifts ot 
| snow, at the rate of from 20 to 30 miles an hour. It is found 


| to work admirably. 
| 
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ties articles, the praduce or manufacture of other 
countries, to make such further reductions and remissions as 
may tend to insure the continuance of the great benefits to 
which I have adverted, and, by enlarging our commercial inter- 
course, to gragiee the ef amity with Foreign Powers. 

T have full reliance on your just and Assi considera- 
tiun of matters so deeply affecting the welfare. 

The Queen emphasised the portions of the speech which re- 
ferred to the continuance of peace and to the reduction of the 
tariff. 

On the first night of the session the interest centered in the 
Ministerial explanations. These explanations were principal- 
ly confined to the popular branch of the legislature, for the 
theme was evidently distasteful to the seceder, Lord Stanley. 
On a subsequent night, however, the Duke of Richmond called 
upon the Duke of Wellington to supply his version, and he pre- 
faced the request by asking whether the ‘hero of a hundred 
fights’ had received ler Majesty’s permission to do so. The 
Duke, with the frankness and promptness which mark his con- 
duct, immediately launched into a history of the affair. 


THE OREGON QUESTION. 


In answer to the questions from Lord J. Russell, on the sub- 
ject of Oregon, Sir R. Peel said that a proposal had been 
made by the President of the United States, in which it was 
suggested that a division of that territory should be made; but 
the terms that had been proposed for this diyjsion were so lit- 
tle likely to be accepted, that Mr. Pakenham bad intimated as 
much as that the proposal might as well be withdrawn. Now, 
with respect to that gentleman, he would only say, that although 
he entertained for him the highest respect, it would have been 
much better had he transmitted to this country the usual ac- 
counts of what had come to his knowledge on the question. 
Since then, the offer of this country had been refused on the 
terms he had stated; a uew course had been adopted, and it 
had been proposed to refer the matter to arbitration, but no 
answer to that offer had been received. 

Mr. King, the American Minister at the Tuileries, has been 
drawn into a correspondence with M. Guizot, for the purpose 
of rebutting a charge preferred against him by the London 
Times, of garbling the views of the French Government on the 
subject of Texas, and producing thereby the explosive missive 
in the President’s Message, which has caused such a sensation 
ia France, and such protracted discussiois in the Chambers. 

In Caucasus there appears to have been several engagements 
between the Russian forces and the mountaineers. The result 
of the encounters have generally been in favor of the Russians; 
but in ove or two cases they have been taken by surprise, 
though without being subjected to any great loss. 


CONSPIRACIES IN PRUSSIA. 


Private accounts from Thorn give some details of the secret 
association discovered there, the treasonable object of which 
was an armed insurrection, and the surprise of the fortresses of 
Thorn and Grandeuz. It seems that the conspiracy was dis- 
covered through the investigation at Posen. 





‘ 
Congressional, 

The Senate, Feb. 13, was not in session. 

In the House, the Clerk read a letter trom himself, explain- 
ing why Fremoat’s Report has not been distributed—the rea- 
son being the want of the engravings, which are yet in the 
hands of the engraver. 

The House then went into committee of the whole, Mr. J. 
R. Ingersoll in the chair, and took up the private bill calendar. 


In the House, Feb. 14.—Mr. Owen, of Indiana, introduced 
the joint resolutions of the Legislature of that State, against 
any surrendering whatever of any portion of the territory of 
Oregon to Great Britain, and insisting upon the maintenance 
of alf our rights to that territory. ‘They were laid on the table 
and ordered to be printed. 

In committee of the whole on the state of the Union, the 
private calendar was again taken up, a number of bills reject- 
ed, and a few recommended, when the House adjourned. 


In the Senate, Feb. 16.—A memorial, praying Congress to 
abolish slavery in the District of Columbia, was laid upon 
the table. 

The Oregon question was before the Senate at an early hour. 
Mr. Hannegan, of Ia., was entitled to the floor. He proceed- 
ed to defend the notice, but did not care in what form it was 
submitted. 

Mr. Hannegan spoke until the adjournment, and Mr. Col- 
quitt, of Ga., has the floor for to-inorrow. 

In the House, a resolution proposing the pre-payment of post- 
age was introduced, and another looking to the transmission of 
newspapers free of postage. 

Also, looking to a re-organization of the Navy. 

Also, to the settlement of our affairs with England. 

A committee of five members appointed, looking to retrench- 
ment of the War Department. 

Mr. Davis, of Kentucky, offered a resolution requiring the 
committee of ways and means to furnish the Clerk of the 
House with a copy of the project for a Tariff laid before the 
committee by the Secretary cf the Treasury. Mr. Davis, to 
prevent all objections, moved the previous question. 

Mr. Rathbun moved to lay upon the table, and Mr. Ashmun 
asked the yeas and nays, which being ordered, the resolution 
was laid upon the table by a vote of 108 to 69. 

A resolution was offered calling on the Secretary of the 
Treasury to communicate his project of a Tariff. The majori- 


a | 
"a Schenk, of Ohio, called aga for a copy or me 1 arn, 
before the committee of ways and mea$. The resolution was 
laid upon the table, 104 to 66. 

A fourth effort was made during the day, with no better suc- 
cess. 


The House finally acted as far as Louisiana, in the order of | 


States, and then adjourned, after a resolution of inquiry, as to 
the cession of the District of Columbia,—except Washington 
city,—to the States of Maryland and Virginia. 


In the Senate, Feb. 17, Mr. Allen, from the committee on 
foreign relations, reported the joint resolution from the House, 
abrogating the convention of 1827, without amendment. He 
was instructed, he said, to move that the resolution be made the 
special order of this day at 1 o’clock, which was agreed to. 

Thus, the committee of the Seuate have adopted the House 
resolutions instead of their own. 

At one o’clock the Oregon question was taken up, and Mr. 
Colquitt spoke one hour and a half, in au animated strain on 
the subject. 

Mr. Colquitt’s view is, in brief, that our title is good up to 
54 40, but not unquestionable. As a man and Christian he 
could not say that it was free from doubt and embarrassment. 


Mr. Dickenson next took the floor. 
The Senate spent a few minutes in Executive session, and 
afterwards adjourned over to Monday. 
In the House, Mr. Martin, of Kentucky, from the commit- 
tee on mileage, reported a bill to regulate the mileage of senat- 
ors, $0 as to them receiving any pay for con- 
structive journeys which they never make, when 
in extra session by the President, as is done at the close of a 
presidential term. 

The House then proceeded to the consideration of the Indian 
appropriation bill, and the bill was passed, 150 to 10. 


Notices. 


NOTICE. 

The Fourth Class, Vermont Conference, will egos meet at 
Springfield, June 6th, at 9 o’clock, A. M. The candidates 
will be examined in class. It will be necessary for all to be 
present at the commencement. 

J.H. Parrerson, Chairman of Com. 


to act 
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NOTICE. 

The Ninth Anniversary of the North Russell st. Methodist 
Episcopal Church Sabbath School, will be celebrated this 
(Wednesday) evening, with entertaining and jate exer- 
cises in the North Russell st. Church, commencing at half-past | 
sin. o'clock. ‘The Aeniveruary exhibitions given by thie Bexesh! 
in former years, warrant us in saying, that those who desire to 
pass an evening pleasantly, and at the same time give their 
mite for the benefit of the Sabbath School cause, will do well 
toattend. Admittance 12 1-2 cents. 





CHRISTIAN ANTI-SLAVERY CONVENTION. 


The undersigned, ministers and church members in Massa- 
chusetts, deeply impressed with the belief that the Gospel, 
properly administered, is the great charter of human om 
and equal rights, and deeply grieved with the fact, that slavery 
has increased and greatly strengthened itself for seventy years 
under the actual ministration of the Gospel in this laud, can- 
not but regard it as a solemn Christian duty to seek out the 
cause of this discrepancy, and to do what we cau for its remov- 
al. We do, therefore, respectfully invite such members, of all 
denominations in this commonwealth, as take an interest in 
this subject, to meet in convention for united prayer and frater- 
nal cousultation concerning our duty in this matter. The con- | 
vention will be held at the Tremont Temple, in the city of Bos- | 


ton, on 

- Thursday, February 26, = 
at 10 o’clock, A. M., and will be called to order by the chair- 
man of a committee of arrangements to be hereafter appointed 
by a public meeting of the signers of this call. 





QUARTERLY MEETINGS. 
CLAREMONT DISTRICT—FOURTH QUARTER. 
§ Claremout and 


Cornish, at Claremont, March 14 15 
Acworth and 
Charlestown, at Acworth, « 21 22 
Marlow, 

; Alstead and 
Keene, at Marlow, « =. 28 29 
Enfield, April 4 5 
Chesterfield, “s 10 12 
Winchester, 66 11 12 
Peterboro’ s6 17 19 
Rindge, “ 18 19 
New Ipswich, «22 23 
Hillsboro’ and 
Deering, «25 26 
Walpole, May 2 3 
North Charlestown, ss 2 3 
Unity and Lempster, si 2 3 
Grantham, “< 9 10 
Canaan, * 16 17 

Claremont, Feb. 19. Bexsamin R. Hoyt, P. E. 





CONCORD DISTRICT—FOURTH QUARTER. 
Concord and Pembroke, Feb. 28 Mar. 1 


Henuiker, Mar. 7 8 
Manchester Centre and Manchester, es 14 15 
Derry, “-« 22 
Hudson, <« 232 
Nashville and Nashua, April 4 5 
Chichester, “ 11 12 
Hooksett and Bow, “ 16 
Goffstown and Amherst, se 18 19 
Methuen, ss 24 
North Salem and Salem, 6 625 26 
Warner and Boscawen, May 2 3 
Gilmanton, a 9 10 
Northfield, bad 16 17 


E. Scort, Presiding Elder. 
Sanbornton Bridge, Feb. 





DOVER DISTRICT—FOURTH QUARTER. 


S. Newmarket, Mar. 7 8 Rye, April 16 
Newmarket, « 8 9 Hampton, “ 17 
Milton, “« 1415 a orc 
“ Amesbury, « 18 19 
} Sertees 71 28 cc ctelidery, © 1999 
Barrington, - 
Tee ‘i Great Falls, “« 24 26 
Newington, 28 29 Dacinster « 25 26 
Greenland, * 29 30 Wakefield and 
Portsmouth, April4 5 Tuftonboro,’ May2 8 
Poplin, © 11 12 Dover, “ 4 
} Epping, Sandown and 
Kingston, “ 1213 Chester, « 910 


The preachers are requested to take measures to have a full 
attendance of the official members at the Quarterly Meeting 
Gonrereiives, ana w Mew. dw Rese ding Steumnde k pres. 
nt. W. D. Cass, Presiding Elder. 
Greenland, N. H., Feb. 19. 


e 





SPRINGFIELD DISTRICT— FOURTH QUARTER. 


| West Windsor, (by Wilmington, May 
Br. Clark,) Mar. 14 15 Marlboro’, - 61 
Londonderry, © 14 15 N. Wardsboro’, “ 1617 
M. Holly, “ 21 22 cp. d “ 9 
Woodstock, s¢ 628 29 ; ge - 
S ene , Usion Village and 
7 . 5 ) « a 
B. Falls. ART Thetford, © “ 90 31 
Hartland, « 18 19 3b: age June 6 7 
; Brattleboro’, © 25 26 ¢ Chester Miss., 
Guilford, ss Proctorsville, “ 67 
W. Norwich, Perkinsville, 
Hartford, May 2 


N. B. I hope the preachers will see that all their business is 
prepared for the Quarterly Conferences, and that a full board 
is brought out. Also be prepared to report with regard to the 


ae RR AIT My 
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via railroad to Palmer Depot 
1 pkge, left at C. C. Dean's, 
eare of Wm. Hyde, Portland, Me.; E. H. Pease, Albany, N. 
Y., 1 pkge left at C. C. Dean’s; Wm. Robinson & Co., New 
Bedford, 1 box by Hatch; Lane & Tippett, N. Y.,1 box and 
1 pkge by Adams; Rev. N. Culver, Hanover, N, H., 1 pk 
by Balch, at Faneuil Hall; J. W. Foster, Portsmouth, N. i, 
I pkge by Walher & Jackson; Rev. J. Jones, Canaan, N. H., 
1 pkge by Walker; G. & C. Merriam, Springfield, Mass., 1 
pkge left at W. J. Reynolds’; J. Griitm, Brunswick, Me., 1 
a ae es . Taylor, Saint Johns, N. B., 1 box 
sch. Woodlands; J. Lovejoy, Provincetown, Mass., 1 pkge 
taken aft store. 





Rane Pe Heorinon ale, 





COMMUNICATIONS. 


E. A. Staridish®D. Wise—J. E. Risley (423)— A. Folsom 
—4J. Lovejoy—D. Foote fyour constraction of the Post Office 
law is wrong; the thing you propose cannot be done)—D. M. 
Rogers—J. Di —I, D. Rust—J. Mather—J. Cooper, 2 
—A. J. Webwter—J. Allen—M. J. Talbot, Jr.—G. W. Bates 
(I ‘shall lave to write you)}—l. W. Huntley—A. Adams—T. 
Bailey—K. Athinson—J. A. Stecle—FE. k. Colby—G. W. 
Frost—A. Gardner—J. Pike—S. H- Beale~—J. Clough—Z. 
H. Blair—H. Pickard—A. Woodward—Lane & Tippett—N. 
Culver—S. H. Beale—S. Allen—J. Jones (we have sent the 
MS.; Day, Lyon & Co.—J. Griflin—J, Lovejoy. 

GQ Many letters yet remain unacknowledged. They will 
be attended to immediately. 








BOSTON PRODUCE MARKET. 


From the Massachusetts Plowghman. 
(Wholesale Prices Inside Quincy Market.) 
PROVISIONS. 
Butter, lump, 20a 28| West’n do bb. 8. 9 
do tub, Ib. 17a = =. 25: | Lard, best, Ib. sia 9 
Cheese, new do West’n 
milk, lb. 8a 10| _ keg, per lb. 8jn 9 
do 4 meal 4a 6 | Veal, Ib. 6a ll 
Eggs, dozen, 20a 22| Calves, whole, 6a 8 
Beef, fresh, Ib. 6a  =12)| Lamb, bb. 4a 6 
do salted, |b. 6a 7 | Mutton, Ib. 4a 124 
do smoked, 8a 9 | Sheep, whole, 3a S88 
Hogs, whole, ba | Chickens, Ib. Wa 14 
Pork, fresh, 6a Turkeys, ib. 10a 12 
do salted, Tha 8 | Pigeons, doz. a 
Boston 4 Geese, Mon’), 100a 125 
per lb, 9ja 10 
VEGETABLES. 
Potatoes, sweet Turnips, bushel, a «68 
bushel, 200a Onions, bunch, 3ia 4 
Potatoes, pk, 25a Beets, bushel, a 7 
Cabbages, Beans, busliel, 175a 200 
dozen, 75a 125) Parsley, box, a 6 
Squashes, lb. 8a 4 
‘ FRUIT 
Quinces, none. Apples, bushel, 100a 160 
Cranberries, 350a 400 | Pears, bushel, 
Chestnuts, 175a 200} Apples, dried, lb. a 65 
Shellbarks, 137a 162 Oranges, box, 200a 225 
Grapes, Ham- Lemons, box, 200a 225 
burg, lb. Figs, lb. Wa 12 





FLOUR AN} GRAIN. 


Boston, Feb. 21. Flour—The Flour market has been rather 
more active the past week. Western Canal remains about the 
sane, but Southern is from an eighth to a quarter of a dollar 
lower. ‘There have been sales of 2,500 bbls. Genesee at 
$5 62 1-2 a $5 68 3-4 for common brands, and $5 94 a $6 00 
for fancy do; Ohio and Michigan $5 62 1-2; 590 bbls. Ohio, 
via New Orleans, sold at $5 12 1-2; 2,000 do Troy at $5 624 
per bbl. cash; 300 do Fredericksburg at $5 25 per bbl. 4 mos; 
100 do extra Knox brand at $6 00 per bbl., cash; 1,500 do 
Howard street, at $5 10 a $5 12 1-2; 200 do do at $5 00 per 
bbl., cash. 

Grain—The Corn market continues very dull, and the sales 
have been quite limited. We quote yellow flat at 68 a 65c, and 
white at 59 a per bushel. Sales of Southern Oats at 41 a 
oe Eastern at 44c; Southern Ry@at 80 a 82c per bushel, 
cash. 











MARRIED. 





In this city, Feb. 19th, by Rev. J. D. Bridge, Mr. Ernest 
Leon and Miss Mercy J. Jones, both of Boston. 

In Cabotville, Mass., by Rev. A. D. Sargeant, Rev. Henry 
M. Bridge of the New England Conference, and Miss Eliza- 
beth F. Cady. . 

In East Greenwich, R. I., Feb. 16, by Rev.-S. C. Browne, 
Mr. Foues G. Wilber of Hopkinton, and Miss Harriet B. 
Whitford of East Greenwich. 

By. Rev. C. C. Whitney, Mr. Lowe!l Knowles of Corima, 
Me., and Mrs. Diadama Parkman of Garland. 








DIED. 





Iu Bristol, Me., Feb. 1, Benjamin Batchelder, son of Rev. 
John Batchelder, superannuated member of the Maine Annual 
Conference, aged II years. 

In Providence, R, I., Jan. 30, Elizabeth Bradford, only 
child of Nathan B. aud Harriet A. Hall, aged 4 years, 5 
months and 27 days. 








Advertisements. 
Shrewsbury Academy. 


TS rg Term of this Institution will commence on 
Tuesday, the 3d day of March, 1846. 








Tvurt10N,—Common English branches, $3 00 
Languages, Natural Sciences with experiments, 
weekly, ; $4 00 
re dastrygtion in Painting, and Music on the Piano Forte, on 


Board from $1 50 to $1 75. 


This Institution will be furnished, the present season, with 
an extensive and valuable apparatus, sufficient for perfurming 
all the most difficult experiments in the Natural Sciences. The 
practice of students Scontiog themselves separately, or in 


| clubs, can be extensively adopted in this Institution. Such a 


course is found, by experience, to be highly commendable, and 
will be encouraged. 

The Academy is located about 40 miles from Boston, 5 miles 
from Worcester, and about 6 miles from Westboro’ depot of 
Worcester and Boston Railroad. Conveyance to and from the 
depot daily. Particular attention will be given in opening the 
way for those students who are somewhat interrupted by pe- 
cuniary embarrassments. Work, in the manufacturing of shoes, 
can be had for any who are acquainted with that business. 

The subscriber takes pleasure in acknowledging his obliga- 
tions to his friends, for their very liberal patronage thus far in 
this new Institution, and hopes, by faithfulness in the responsi- 
ble trust, to secure it. GARDNER Rice. 


‘ } | . ae ) Shrewsbury, Feb. F18-5t 
vemoer las . > CLY-SLX | ° ° =e te racamipetes 8 ’ , he “pe 
; _ ast, one hundred and Sixty 1X) not a toleration founded on indifference to all religion, but a | The steamship Cambria arrived rather unexpectedly the 18th, Tt was a subject that called for a compromising spirit on both 


sides. 





four regular conference collectious. Brethren, let your reports 
This institution is 





» Establishment, resigned their func tions | be full. 


toleration founded on the charity of the Gospel, which leads us | 


aze of the North 

zranted by the 
5. The Board of 
st of January fol- 
ed for the recep- 
with a male and 
, as appointed by 


valthy part of the 
munity, twelve 


fifteen miles east 


1. Oliver New- 
they —Athenaum. 
_—_ Chambers’ Jour- 


lavy.—Athenaum. 
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—Chambers’ Jour- 
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. Line. — Chambers 


Fraser's Magazine. 
» INTELLIGENCE.— 
South Africa; Pres- 
» Potato; Gases 
atch for Weather ; 
and Platina Mines 


dge Story ; Censor- 
Bishop Alexander ; 
at Avignon ; Mag- 
r Expedition ; Afii- 
id: Mathematics; 
Revolution ; Cele- 
ip Railway ; Queen 


lagazine. 


yy Wm. Howitt.— 
Com. Advertiser and 


Letter. a 
seller, 376; Wnt of 


347—Food of the 
i0n, 350—Rail way 
Jerusalem Deliver 
etts: New Feature 
eculiarities of Lan 


p their salaries under the government.— 
(neasures on the part of the civil power which | 


, — » a | 
egarded as seriously interfering with religion, 


‘o this movement, which in some respects re- 
vhich produced the Free Church of) 


ew years since. 


Archbishop of Goa is in full rebellion against} 


lhe latter prelate, in a letter just address- | 


mer, Says 


‘We can no longer doubt} 
spise our decrees with regard to the insti-| 
‘ariates apostolic in the East Indies, that| 
contempt our vicars apostolic, and the | 
priests who are subject to them, that you| 

igregation of our venerable brother| 
holy Roman Church who preside 
f propaganda fide, which, with so 


oncerns o 


‘al, has provided for the Catholic religion 
in those provinees ; that you give annoy-| 
‘lesiastical personages who maintain our| 
that you disturb the order of ecclesiastical 


that you make nothing of our apostolic 
, 4nd especially of the above mentioned apcs- 
Mu 


t preclare ; that pamphlets injurious 


“ecclesiastical governments now existing in the 
‘tales apostolic are published amongst the people, 
‘atleast your connivance, if not with your full 
and thatevery thing is perpetrated which 
0 the most bitter schism.”’ 





sent 


eC ocr 


* correspondent of the British and Foreign Bible 


Wites:—On the 7th of last June, a dinner 
*siven by the East India Company. Sir Henry 
Was present, and among other things stat- 
le had perused a late edict by the empe. 
‘ua, Wherein the emperor informs his sut-| 


that 
t ( 


* “iat he had heard read to him, extracts from a 
eatiled the holy Scriptures, the purport of! 

appeared to him to be replete with virtuous | 
“pls, and, as such, likely to do good ; that it was 
“* Ol Virtue, and, with this conviction, he recom- 
led it to the perusal of his people, and gave 


* Permission to read it, and act agreeably to their 


€sires 
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WM. EMERSON, OF NORTH MALDEN, MASS. 


The newspapers have, fora number of years past, 
. vention of the extraordinary industry of this 
erable gentleman, now in his 86th year. Last 
le with his own hands, 878 pairs of 
makin ‘pumps, and the two years previous, 1777 ; 
3 in the three years, 2655. We doubt wheth- 
. l\her such instance of industry, at such an ad- 
_ age, can be found on record. 
fn... Emerson has been for about fifty years, a pro- 
‘or of religion. At present he is feeble, and his 
the vet He is, however, cheerful and happy 
ad nprospect. of death. Having spent an upright 
: a life, he looks forward to a blissful eter- 
“ae i Ve hope that such an example will not be 
‘pon the young of the present generation. 
W.C. B. 


he ma 


le 





to believe the followers of an erroneous worship may be pleas- 
ing to the Deity, from the purity of their hearts and the invin- 
cibility of their convictions. —Extract from Father Mathew. 
The Wesleyan Congregations in Great Britain are 
more numerous tlran those of any other dissenting churel. 
are more than one-third the number of the Establishment.— 
From an estimate made by the Rev. Baptist Noel, it appears 


that, in England, Scotland and Wales, the number of congre- | 


gations is as follows: Euglish Establishment, 11,825; Congre- 


gationalists, 1,840; Baptist, 1,350; Orthodox Presbyterians, | 


60; Methodists, 4,238; Scotch Church, 1,023; Scotch Dis- 
senters, 745. Total, 21,082. 


There are at this moment in Italy 150 houses of 
the order of the Jesuits, containing nearly 4000 persons, of 


whom 1809 are priests. In France there are 56, containing | 


872 Jesuits, of whom 362 are priests. In Germany there are 
88, of which 14 are situate in Bavaria, 21 in Austria, 3in Wurt- 
emburg, 7 in Baden, 2 in the two Hesses, 2 in Nassau, 5 in the 
province of Rhenish Prussia, 3 in Westphalia, 6 in Silesia, 3 
in Saxony, 1 in Avhalt-Kothen, and 5 in Hanover and the Free 
Cities. ly the Grand Duchy of Posen there are 7; in East 
and West Prussia, 5; in Pomerania, 2; in Brandenburg, 2; 
The total number of the Jesuits 
living in these houses is 1000, of whom 400 are priests. In 
Spain there are 87 houses, containing 536 Jesuits, of whom 220 
are priests; and in Portugal 8, containing 160 Jesuits, of whom 
75 are priests. 


in the province of Saxony, 1. 





SCIENCE AND THE ARTS. 


A New Invention.—Mr. George Hollingsworth, of 
this city, says the Wilmington Delaware Journal, has invented 
a new steam engine, which may, if itmerits the high encomiums 
it receives from his friends, come into general use. It gives 


great power, and takes up very little room. We understand 


that one of these engines, calculated for forty horse power, can 
be placed in the area of three feet square. This would certain- | 


ly be a great benefit to those who have little room to spare for 
their machinery. 


The ‘‘ Malleable Glass’ Invention.—A paper on the 
Continent mentions the re-discovery of malleable glass, in 
Saint Etienne. It is the production of a sort of glass as malle- 
able when cold as while hot. The Moniteur des Arts says:— 
* This new metal, which ere long will be more valuable than 
gold, and which the inventor has called Silicon, is of a white 
color, very sonorous, and as brilliant and transparent as erys- 
tal. Itcan be obtained with equal ease opaque or colored: 
combines with various substances, and some of these combina- 
tions produce shades of extraordinary beauty. It is without 
smell, very ductile, very malleable, and neither air nor acids 
affect it. It can be blown like glass, melted or stretched out 
in long threads of perfect regularity. It is very hard, very 
tough, and possesses the qualities of molten steel, in the very 
highest degree, without requiring to be tempered. A variety 
of objects have been made of this Silicon, which are about to 
be exhibited to the public. 


Zine, by being melted and poured into water has 
been found to assume new properties; it becomes soft and mal- 
leable, losing ngne of its tenacity, but is capable of being spun 
into the finest wire, pressed into any required form, or rolled 
into any required thinness. This isa discovery by Professor 
Faraday, and will prove of very great importance. 


Magnetic Telegraph.—The Magnetic Telegraph is 
now completed from Lowell to Boston, and will be in success- 
ful operation ina few days. The enterprise has been prose- 
cuted under the direction of Mr. Paul R. George, and Miss 
Sarah G. Bagley is selected as the Lowell superintendent. 


They | 


having made the passage in a little more than fourteen days, 
| which for this season of the year is very remarkable. 

The angry debates in Congress relative to Oregon, appeared 
| to create very little concern in England. The general tone of 
| the English press is pacific. 

} From Ireland there is nothing important. 

M. Guizot had made a flaming speech in the French Cham- 
ber of Peers relative to the President’s Message, which caused 
| a good deal of talk, but did not alarm any body. 

| ‘The most important news is the new commercial scheme of 


| Sir Robert Peel, which has created great excitement, and is 
| thus set forth in the European Times :— 


It is at once simple and comprehensive ; and under its oper- | 
| ation the exchange of commodities between this country and the 
| United States will be carried to an extent and will be mutuaily 
| productive of advantages greater—to quote, not irreverently, 
| the words of the sacred volume—* than the eye hath yet seen, 

or the heart hath conceived.’? The new scheme embraces, 

with a full sense of their importance, the principles of free 

trade—repudiates all protection for commerce, manulactures, 
}and agriculture; admits corm duty free at the end of three 
| years, with a scale, in the interim, which will probably oscil- 
| late between four and six shillings per quarter, and at once ad- 

mits maize and buckwheat duty free, without any restriction 
| whatever. Great Britain, at the present moment, is in a blaze 
| of excitement; men talk and think of nothing else; they have 





| set their hearts upon securing this great fiscal scheme, for the 
regeveration of the country, which the Premier has laid before | 
| Parliament, and they desire to curtail the period fixed for the 
total extinction of the Corn Laws. Altogether the subject in its 
| various phases, is the most important that ever crossed the | 
Atlantic since the introduction of ocean navigation; and ali that | 
| is now wanting is for the people of the United States to meet 
| us ina kindred spirit, and in the true spirit of commerce and of | 
friendship; forget the past, and run a generous race of mutual 
happiness and prosperity for the future. : 


The markets, as we before stated, are all, more or less, af- 
| fected by the Premier’s financial expose; and business can | 
hardly be expected to resume its healthy tone until it is known | 
whether the measure will pass or be rejected—whether there | 


will be a dissolution of Parliament this year or next. 





OPENING OF PARLIAMENT. 


On Thursday, the 22d of January, Parliament was opened 
by the Queen in person. 

Her Majesty having passed through the royal gallery, which 
was much crowded, entered the House of Lords, and, after the 
usual formalities, delivered her speech. The fvllowing are | 
extracts :— 





For several years a desolating and sanguinary warfare has 
afflicted the States of the Rio de la Plata. The commerce of | 
all nations has been interrupted, and acts of barbarity have , 
been committed, unknown to the practice of a civilized people. | 
In conjunction with the King of the French, I am endeavoring 
to effect a pacification of those States. 

The Convention concluded with France, in the course of hist | 
year, for the more effectual suppression of the slave trade, is | 
about to be carried into immediate execution by the active co- | 
operation of the two Powers on the coast of Africa. 

I regret that the conflicting claims of Great Britain and the 
United States, in respect of the territory on the North West- 
ern coast of North America, although they have been made the 


subject of repeated negotiation, still remain unsettled. | 


‘ou may be assured that no effort, consistent with national 
honor, shall be wanting on my part to bring this question to an, 
early and peaceful termiuation. . | 

I have had great satisfaction in giving my assent to the 
measures which you have presented to me from time to time,| 
calculated to extend commerce,and stimulate domestic skill and | 


industry, the repeal of prohibitory, and the relaxation of 
protective duties. 
The 


rous state of the Revenue, the increased demand | 
for labor, and the general improvement which has taken place 
in the internal condition of the country, are strong testinionies 
in favor of the course you have pursued. . 

I recommend you to take into your early consideration, 
whether the principles on which you have acted may not, with 
advantage, be yet more extensively applied, and whether it may 
not be in your power, afier a careful review of the existing du- 





He was for the notice as a peaceful measure. In 12 months, 
as well as in 12 years, the two Governments could settle the 
question by compromise. 

Mr. Dix has the fiovor to-morrow. 

In the House, the resolution, so often offered and defeated, 
for supplying reporters and correspondents with the documents 
and bills, was passed, by a vote of two to one. 

The resolution was offered by Mr. Jacob Thompson, of Mis- 
sissippi. 

Mr. Thomas Smith again offered his resolution instructing 
the committee on fureign affairs to inquire into the expediency 
of reporting a joint resolution requesting the President to enter 
into negotiation with Spain for the purchase of Cuba; and it 
lies over, under objections, for debate. 

So the subject, if it should ever be reached, will be discussed. 

The bill making appropriations fur the payment of revolu- 
tionary pensions for 1847, and other purposes, was amended 
and passed. 

The House went into committee on the Indian approbation 
bill. 

The navy and army bill will come next, and then the territo- 
rial bills. 


In Senate, Feb. 18, Mr. Turney, of Tennessee, presented the 
resolutions trom the Tennessee legislature in relation to Oregon. 
For himself, Mr. Turney said he would go for the whole of 
Oregon. 

Mr. Evans submitted a resolution calli upon the Secretary 
of State for the correspondence lately had with foreign minis- 
ters in relation to a ship canal at the Isthmus of Panama. 

Oregon.—Mr. Dix, of N. Y., spoke in favor of the notice. He 
discussed the question of title at length, 1st, considering the 
laws and usages of nations applicable to es ey of territo- 
rial title; and 2d, the comparative claims of Great Britain and 
of the United States to territory on north west coast, ac- 
cording to those principles. The conclusion at which he ar- 
rived was, that Great Britain had no claim whatever to any 
sovereignty in Oregon, and that the title of the United States 
was good up to le 

In the House, Mr. Martin, of Kentucky, introduced a bill 
from the committee on mileage, to allow members for travelling 
eight dollars a mile for every twenty miles travelled by them-on 
the way to and from Washington, up to two hundred miles— 
over that ten dollars for every hundred miles. Mr. M. said the 
bill, with another cutting down the Senate mileage, would save 
$250,000. 

The Indian appropriation bill was then taken up in commit- 
tee of the whole, Mr. Bowlin, of Missouri, in the chair. 

Mr. Culver, of New York, and Mr. Giddings, of Ohio, took 
exception to all the items for carrying the treaties into effect, 
for the reason that a portion of the money was to be paid for 
slaves, as property, taken from the Indians. The recognition 
cf slaves, as property, by the House, would be a perpetual blot 
on its character. 

Mr. Giddings declared that the Seminole war arose from the 
attempts to recover runaway slaves in Florida. 

Mr. Wick said that, admitting the fact, the government was 
bound to pay for slaves as rty. We demanded and re- 
eg payment frown Great Britain for slaves taken during the 

t war. 

Mr. Giddings was called upon for proof of his assertion that 
any part of the money was to be paid for slaves. Mr. G. said 
the proof could be found in the public archives. 

Mr. Sawyer said that Mr. Giddings’ denunciations were in- 
tended for application to the elections in Obio; to enable him 
to get every abolition vote for the Whig candidate for governor. 
Mr. S. should vote for the bill, for he wished to do justice to 
the Indians as well as to the negroes. 

Mr. Brockenbrough denied that the Seminole treaty alluded 
to on this bill provided for payment for any negro slaves. 
Whatever claim there ever was for slaves was paid long ago, 
and ameunted to a very smal} sum. 

Mr. Culver offered an amendment providing that no part of 
the money be paid for fugitive slaves. This was rejected. 

On Thursday, Feb. 19, the chair laid before the Senate, a 
communication from the President, having reference to the 


ap-} 1 

pointment and conduct of Mr. Voss, agent for the Mexican in- se ad 1 pkge by White, at No. 3 Faneuil Hall; Wm. Merri- 
demnity. . am, Camden, Me., 1 pkge Jerome; J. Li , Jr., Nan- 

The Oregon resolutions were taken up. tucket, Mass., 1 pkge by 3; J.C, | & Co, Auburn, 

Mr. Dix resumed, and proceeded with his argument. N. Y., 1 pkge Theayesa! Rev. Robert Allyn, Wilbraham, 

Mr. Benton next addressed the Senate. He concurred with | Mass., » by Thompson; J. Griffin, Brunswick, Me., 1 
the President in all his action upon this subject, and from a by Child; . W. H. Crawford, Eastport, Me., 1 pkge 
careful consideration of it, he was satisfied that Great Britain Gunnison; Baker & Scribner, N. Y., 1 pkge by Adamgg, 
had no right to complain. He should vote for the notice as an | A. Woodward, Norwich, Ct.,1 pkge by Leavens; Eara ’ 
amicable measure, tor such he regarded it, but come what may | N. Y., 1 by Adams; Rev. E. Smith, 


come, he should vote for it. 


If you have neglected any of them, attend to them 
without delay. Let me say a onik to the official members. 
The year is fast closing. I hope you will look about your- 
| selves, and see if you have enough pledged to pay up your 
preachers. If in any instances you have not, don’t luse one 
day; take for your motto, ‘* The preacher must be paid.”’ I 
know some of you have your embarrasstfents, but these, to a 
great extent, may be overcome by perseverance. Never stop 
until you have done all you can consistently. It is time our 
bea ae a - 

people understood that if we do our duty faithfully, we con- 
sider them indebted to us the full amount of our claims. That 
although we feel it our duty to preach the blessed Gospel, and 
intend to preach it, that if we must suffer poverty as the re- 
| sult, we prefer to suffer with the poor rather than with the rich. 
We are not willing to devote ourselves to the ministry among 
those who are wealthy aud growing more so, while we are 
poor, and always expect to be, unless we can have our disci- 
plinary allowance. You will see, therefore, that the question 
of your having preaching another year, or the character of it, 
will depend more upon your promptness and liberal disposi- 
tions, than upon your wealth, or the amount you actually pay. 
I hope and trust that very few, if any, will be the deficiencies 
upon this district this year. Get up the amount some way—by 
*« donations,”’ “ contributions,’’ extra subscriptions, &c. 
Springfield, Feb. 13. C. R. Harpine. 





PREACHERS’ MEETING AND SABBATH SCHOOL 
CONVENTION, 


FOR MONTPELIER DISTRICT, 


To be holden at Royalton, Vt., May 12, at 9 o’clock, A. M. 
The Sabbath School Convention will commence Wednesday, 
the 13th, at 9 o’clock, A. M. The morning service will be de- 
voted to hearing reports from the delegates of different Sab- 
bath Schools on the district, and the afternoon to addresses. 
J. H. Patterson is expected to address the children. J. G. 
Dow—an Address on the Advantages of a Well Directed Sab- 
bath School. The afternvon services to commence at one 
o’clock. 

The following arrangements have been made for the Preach- 
ers’ Meeting. E. J. Scott, A, J. Copeland, John Currier, 
Z. Twitchel, I. D. Rust, A. G. Button, C. N. Smith, J. W. 
Perkins, R. H. Kimball, P. Merrill, L. Austin, D. Willis, are 
expected to present sketches for eriticism, on Eph. 1 : 3, 4, 5. 
B. Burnham, A. C. Smith, H. P. Cushing, Wm. Blake, H. T. 
Jones, G. B. Houston, O. M. Legate, H. Hitchcock, M. 
Spencer, 8. Tarbell, F. Q. Barrows, W. Hemmenway—Heb. 
2:18. D. Field, J. H. Patterson, E. Copeland, J. G. Dow, 
A. Webster, each an Essay on the Importance of au Improved 
State of Moral Culture, and an Elevated Moral Character on 
the Part of the Church, to the Removal of the Evils of our 
Land, and the Advancement of the Cause of Christianity. 
The Preachers’ Meeting will close * ong Thursday. 

er order, 


Royalton, Vt., Feb. 17. E. Corperanp. 





DONATION VISIT. 


The subscriber, through the Herald, would t the 
grateful acknowledgments of himself and wife to Coie friends, 
for their visit at the parsonage in Alexandria, N. H., on the 
afternoon and evening of the 4thof Feb. As an evidence of 
their kindness, they presented, in cash and other valuable arti- 
cles, $70, besides Locentifally supplying our table for the occa- 


sion. Joun GouLp. 
Alexandria, Feb. 13. 





BOOKS FORWARDED BY WAITE, PEIRCE & CO.,/’ 
TO FEB. 21. 

N. Tilden, New Bedford, Mass., 1 pkge by Hatch; 
ington & Savage, New York, 1 by Adams; Sax 

Miles, New York, 1 pkge gy Seer Paine & Burgess, New 
York, 1 left at W. J. Reynold’s; Rev. A. Folsom, Ches- 
terfield, N. Y., 1 pkge by Kendall; J. Grout, Jr., Worcester, 
Mass., 1 pkge by ; J. 8. & C. Adams, Amherst, Ms., 
Jeft at W. H. Hill’s; Rev. M. A. Howe, Winchester, 


Haunt- 
ton & 

















Piano Forte and Singing. 
= subscriber, having had the advantage of a musical ed- 
Baldwin, the celebrated Pianist from Europe, feels confident in 
offering his services to the public as a teacher of the piano and 
Residence No. 15 Sullivan Place. Refers to Oliver 
115 Washington Street. 

{G- Orders left at Mr. D.’s store will be punctually at 
tended to. f 10-6t Avoustus LoTHReP. 
NV ILTON DAGGETT, No. 1 Suffolk Place, Boston— 

PERMANENT AND TRANSIENT BoaRpDinG. Gentle- 
tions. Sept. 1 
Hill & Brodhead, 
BOOKSELLERS, PUBLISHERS AND 
NOS. 17 & 19 CORNHILL, BOSTON. 
& B. keep constautly on hand, and for sale at lowest 
CAL, SCHVOL and MiscELLaNeEous Books. 
(ug Also, all the Methodist publications at Book Room 
tf 
Aaron P. Richardson, M. D,, 
PHYSICIAN AND SURGEON, 

IVES particular attention to Luxe Compzaants ani 
G Diseases OF CHILDREN. Office hours between 7 anil 
BRABROOK & PRUDEN, 
FURNITURE AND FEATHER WARE- 

O. 43 Blackstone, North side, up stairs, between Hanover 
and Ann streets, Boston; where may be found a goo: as- 

such as Carpets, Bureaus, Chairs, Tables, Sofas, Wash- 
Stands, Toilets, Looking-Glasses, Bedsteads, Cradles, Sinks, 

Persons in want will do well to call before purchasing else- 
where, as every article will be sold at the lowest rates; and 
the patronage of the public. 

Persons who have not the ready cash, can be accommoilated 
maining payment or payments will be made to suit purchases. 

N B. Boarding-Houses furnished “ short notice. Beds 


ucation, and recently under the tuition of Mr. Charles 
of singing. Terms for the present ouly $10 per — 
itson, 
BOARDING. 
men and Ladies visiting the city, will find good accommoca- 
tf 
STATIONERS, 
H. prices,, a large assortment of THkoLoGicaL, Mepi- 
prices. 
NO. 4 SUDBURY STREET, 
8 A. M., 1 and 3 P. M., and in the evening. Jan. 73m 
HOOCSE, 
sortment of Furniture and Feathers, at extremely low prices, 
Secretaries, &c.: Feathers by the bag, Beds, Mattresses, &c. 
we shall endeavor, by strict attention to the business, to merit 
paying a small advance on delivery of the goods, the 1¢- 
and Bedsteads to let. Juve 13 — 





GUIDE TO HOLINESS, 
OMPLETE SETS of the Guide to Christian Perfection, 
from the beginning to July last, handsomely in 
cloth to match; price $6.00. Vols. 3, 4,4 or 6, handsomely 
bound in cloth, $1.00. 

Odd Nos. of vols. 3, 4, 5 and 6, at two cents per . This 
heavy reduction is made partly because they cannot hound 
into volumes, and partly beeause they are lying idle om our 
shelves, when they ougiit to be abroad in the land doing good. 
They are offered as tracts for gratuitous distribution by those 
who are engaged in promoting the great work of holiness. 
Twenty-four octavo pages in @ neat cover for 2 cts. Cunsider- 
ing the size of the pages and amount of matter, these are 

than any tracts published in this country. Send a 


to the publisher and he will send you 60; send $5.00, and 
will send you 850. Addvess, post paid, 
GEORGE C. RAND, Publisher. 
Nov. 19 . tf 3 Cornhill. 





DR. S. STOCKING, 


SURGEON DENTIST, 
NO. 966 WASHINGTON STREET, CORNER OF AVON 
PLACE, BOSTON. 





Concord H., 
phge by Nua; Mart. Macon Ellington, Sqgare Pond, 


manner, and warranted. 


All operations performed in a careful, skillful and 
a ey Gra Oct, 22. 
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TO LAURA AND HER CHILDREN. 


BY MARIA C. BROOKS. 
Upon her flowing robe they leant, 
Three little urchins fair ; 
And softly o’er its sable blent 
Their shining silken hair. 


From every fear and sorrow freed, 
To her veiled bosom prest, | 

Like pearls upon the dark sea weed, 
In loveliness they rest. 


Ye, who have sipt, at dawning light, 
Such drops as lilies bare, 

Come kiss from off their temples white 
The warm dew sparkling there. 


While o’er her flowing robe outspread 
Their wandering ringlets rolled— 
There was no need of precious thread 

To broider it with gold. 


Well might that mother’s eye look bright 
With love, while thus they lay ;— 

For she is lovely to the sight, 
And young, and soft as they. 


The four are like one rose, that sees 
‘Thee others and its stem >— 

O, dews of heaven! O, gentle breeze! 
Descend and breathe on them. 


EPOCHS. 


At ten a child, 
At twenty wild, 
At thirty strong if ever; 
At forty wise, 
At fifty rich, 
At sixty good or never. 





BIOGRAPHICAL. 


DEATH OF A CHILD. 


Aupert A. Ham, son of Hanson and Mary 


|.comparison to the crime of holding slaves for gain, 





Ham, died of scarlet fever, in Springvale, Jan. | 
15, aged 2 years and 3 months. He was a very | 
affectionate and much loved child. During his| 
distressing sickness he manifested the patience 
and discretion of riper years. A few minutes| 
before he died, he called his grandmother to him, | 
and, with a smile, raising his little arms, kissed | 
her. His mother, seeing it, came ;—he kissed | 
her, and his aunt also, and then calmly laying} 
himself down, sweetly fell asleep in the arms of | 
Him who said, and who still is saying, Let little | 
children come unto me, and forbid them not. 


Not every bud that grows 

Shall bloom into a flower; 
Not every hope that glows 

Shall have its prosperous hour. 
A blight the bud may sever— 
The hope be quenched for ever. 


Springvale, Feb. 13. M. PaLMER. 


Br. Curtis K. Situ, son of Dr. Epp and| 
Susan Smith, died in East Corinth, Vt., Jan. 15,| 
aged 29 years. Br. Smith had long been im- 
pressed with the importance of religion, but neg- 
lected the salvation of his soul until a few months 
before his death, when he sought and found the | 
Savior. His conversion was clear, and was ac- 
companied with much of that joy which is un-| 
speakable. Amid his sufferings he felt strong, 
confidence in God, and could look forward with 
composure to death. He lingered a short time| 
after his baptism, frequently exclaiming, Savior! 
precious Savior! and left this world leaning on 
the arm of Jesus. H. N. Tapuin. 

South Newmarket, N. H., Feb. 12. 

















SLAVERY. 


UNION WITH THE SOUTH. | 


No. Il. \ 








The position which we propose toestablish, in all | 
we have to say on this subject, is, that it is high- 
ly inexpedicnt for the Methodist E. Church to | 
enter into any formal union with the * Methodist | 
Episcopal Church South.” Whatever that union | 
may be, though it be only a union to manage 
our book concern, our foreign and domestic mis- | 
sions, and matters of the most general interest, as | 
it is proposed by the projectors of this union, these | 
churches must respectively enter into it, in their 
church capacity, which will of necessity involve | 
a public recognition before the Christian world, | 
of the Church South, as a church of Jesus Christ : | 
—a public recognition of their slaveholding epis- 
copacy—their slaveholding ministry— their slave- | 
holding membership and institutions ; and then to| 
be consistent, there must of necessity follow ia 

| 





the train, a free interchange of ministers and 
members, such as has long taken place between | 
the Congregationalists of New England, and the 
Presbyterians of the West and South. Now 
against all this, we hereby enter our most solemn | 
protest, and earnestly maintain, that it can never| 
peaceably take place. 

1. Because of the peculiar character of South- 
ern opinions. We do not differ materially in 
opinion from the Church South, except in respect 
to episcopacy and slavery. ‘To the latter only, 
we shall here refer. Their opinions in respect 
to slavery, are of a most extraordinary character. 
They are a heresy against the whole law and 
Gospel, and consequently against Christianity it- 
self, and a. anomaly in the Christian world. It 
is not sufficient for them to maintain that slavery 
as it exists in their church, is nota moral evil, 
but they spread the mantle of their religion over 
the abominations of the entire system as it ex- 
ists in the South, in maintaining the sentiment 
that ‘“* Slavery as it exists inthe South is nota 
moral evil!”’ But is there satisfactory evidence 
that the Southern Church maintains this truly ex- 
traordinary opinion? Yes! we think that the ev- 
idence is perfectly irresistible. It has not only 
been put forth in the resolutions of two of the 
Southern conferences, but we ourselves have re- 
peatedly listened to the vehement advocacy of 
this sentiment in extended speeches, by leading 
Southern ministers on the floor of the General 
Conference ; and these ministers, and these con- 
ferences have never been at all rebuked by the 
Southern Church ; so far from it, that these very 
men are put forward and sustained by the South- 
ern Church, as the accredited representatives of 
their opinions on this subject; thus giving the 
course of these men in this matter, the most pub- 
lic and emphatic sanction of their approval. 

We of New England, have no occasion to en- 
ter into any details of facts in regard to the treat- 
ment of slaves, drawn from the great southern 
prison house, illustrative of the truly abominable 
character of this sentiment; for with these we 
have long been familiar, and our ears have been 
made to tingle with themina great variety of 
forms, and from a great variety of sources, and 
of unquestionable authenticity, so that our hearts 
are sickened at the recital. But we will attempt 
an illustration of it in another form. So monstrous, 
however, is the character of the sentiment, and 
slavery itself is such a monstrosity in morals, that 
it is exceedingly difficult to select any thing like 
a suitable illustration, that is a supposable case ; 
or one that is at all analagous in‘ its character to 
the case under consideration, that will not shock 
and offend by the grossness of its details. Should 
this be the case in the present attempt, let it be 
remembered that not we, or the illustration, but 
the subject in hand, is responsible for this effect. 








Let then our disgust, if it be excited, be trans- 





ferred from the illustration, to the subject illustrat-|ing is not a moral evil; and that we can by no| 
ed, where it all appropriately belongs. We will| means consent to such a union, but upon the con- 
then venture to suppose it to be the crime of|dition of the exercise of Evangelical repentance 
horse-stealing, instead of slaveholding, which is|on the part of the Church South, followed by the 
covered by the broad shield of the Southern| bringing forth of emancipation fruits meet for re- 
Church. ‘Though horse-stealing bears almost no | pentance. O. P. Q. 
Maine, Feb. 2. 

in respect to criminality, yet it has this advantage 
as an illustration : unlike slaveholding, it has nev- 
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From the Methodist Quarterly Review. 
READING. 


BY REV. PECK. 





bility is so strong that they will go from good to 
bad, and from bad to worse, as to make the ex- 
periment exceedingly hazardous. How many 
young ‘persons of both sexes have been totally 
spoiled by the novel-reading mania! How many 
students in -our boarding-schools and colleges 
have, through this mischievous agency, lost all 
relish for study, and finally become totally dis- 
qualified for severe mental toil of any kind! 
this class of young people, history, travels, and 
poetry, are dull, “very dull,” the study of lan- 
guages and philosophy “ horrible,” and that of 
mathematics “absolutely beyond all endur- 
ance !’"* 

Some mistaken parents permit, and even en- 
courage, their children in this species of reading, 
to keep them from idleness and give them a rel- 
ish for books. But all experiment shows that 
novel-reading does not beget a taste for gencral 
reading: instead of this it wholly vitiates the 
taste and the moral feelings. Indeed, our chil- 
dren may better run the streets and read nothing, 
than pore over tales of love and murder, and be- 
come familiar with the gross and profane lan- 
guage and monstrous characters which are found 
in the most popular works of the class. He who 
would put into the hands of his children the 
works of Bulwer and Sue? to preserve them from 
idleness, or from bad associations, would prevent 
a less evil by the substitution of a greater one. 

The abundance and cheapness of this kind of 
literature make the danger the more alarming. 
The poison is so plentifully scattered abroad, that 


To|$ 


of the loosest and vilest habits: still, if they only 
have @ Vivid imagination, their works are read greedi- 
ly by all classes ; read to the destruction of all moral 
feeling, to the utter overthrow of all principles, to the 
excitement of all evil passions. Men talk of drunk- 
enness—the effect and operation of these books is a 
perpetual drunkenness of heart and head, 

*** And who are they upon whom this evil influ- 
ence is poured out? Principally the young. The 
girl and the boy just starting into life with their feel- 
ings fresh, their imaginations lively—these, over the 
whole country, are the mass of our novel-readers. 
They gloat over the pages of Bulwer, and learn to 
admire his heroes, who are thieves and swindlers ; 
‘his heroines, who are prostitutes in sentiment and 
feeling. They sympathize with the bandits and 
street villains of Sue, the buffoonery blackguards of 
Marryatt. For the young are the shilling copies ; 
with the young is the market for the millions of these 
productions ; it is the pocket money of the boy and 
girl that keeps the press teeming with cheap novels.’ ”’ 
—2I1st Annual Report of the Amer. S. 8S. Union, pp. 
36, 37. 








For the Herald and Journal. 


HOME. 


How sweet are the endearments of home.— 
How delightful the associations that cling around 
the scenes of our childhood. Home! ay, in that 
word dwells a magic sweetness, which moves the 
soul and causes every chord of affection to vibrate 
in tones of sympathetic harmony. There is 
something in the child’s recollections of home, 
which, enshrined in the youthful affections, must 











Habits of excursive fancy, and illusive views of life, are not 
salutary in their influence on those whose business it is to rea- 
son to act; to bear and to forbear. If such works ever ex- 
ercise a beneficial tendency, it nmiust be in the season of age, 
when torpor is stealing over the faculties, when the feelings 
need quickening by touching the nerve of early and tender as- 
sociation, and memory would sink into lethargy, were she not 
awakened by the heart. They can no longer mislead the trav- 
eller when his journey is accomplished. e can compare their 
highly-colored delineations with the sober truth of life’s ‘ thrice 
told tale,’ and be safely entertained. Yet there is no need for 
the young to exhaust the cordials of age. It is wiser to be 
busied in furnishing a full storehouse for that approaching win- 
ter, where the errors of seed-time cannot be corrected, nor the 
sloth of harvest repaired; when the mind, in its wearivuess, is 
too feeble to dig, and in its poverty, to ‘ beg will be ashamed.’ ” 
— Letters to Young Ladies. 

Here is a general dissuasive against novel-reading. The 
cases in which it is allowed are, to the young, as a mere “ re- 
creation;”’ and then only “under the guidance of an experi- 
enced and cultivated mind ;”’ and to the old, “ when torpor is 
stealing over the faculties.”” Perhaps, under such circum- 
stances, a slight attention to works of fiction may be admitted. 
But for young persons, without this wise supervision, and old 
ones, whose faculties are not becoming torpid, according to our 
excellent, fair adviser, this species of reading is dangerous, 
and may be pernicious. But no admission is made here at all, 
so far as the ser kind of novels are concerned. These are 
to be unconditionally, and in all cases, proscribed, as “ evil, 
only evil, and that continually.’ : 


er had an honorable standing in the church ; has 

never been glozed over and sanctified by religion 

and religious associations; and has never been 

stoutly and learnedly defended by the reputed ay 

ministers of Jesus Christ, and therefore, it may be A 

easily contemplated in its native deformity.— (Continued.) 

We will suppose, then, horse-stealing to be! ‘pie greatest provision which God has made 
as common at the South, as slaveholding is; and) ¢,. the jilumination and expansion of the human 
the practice to have extended through all ranks| i144. is reading. All we can learn by conver- 
of society, even to the ministers of religion ; and sabes and observation is comparatively little. 
that southern ministers in some of their usual an- Many important subjects can only be understood 
nual convocations, after a full and careful consid- imperfectly, and many others cannot be under- 
eration of the subject, and after making the usual) 1044 at all, except through the medium of books. 
arrangements for promoting the interests of piety) 4 ng how ample is this instrumentality of human 
and sound morality in their respective fields of improvement! It brings us into contact with the 
labor, should solemnly resolve that horse-stealing wisdom of all countries and of all past ages— 
as it exists at the South, is not a moral evil ; and through it we are able to listen to the instruction 
then with special reference to the promotion of| (¢ philosophers, prophets, apostles, and of God 
the objects contemplated by the passage of this himself, upon the most important topics. We 
resolution, they should elect, and send up the hold communion not only with Socrates and 
most eloquent, pious, and popular men among) pjato, Luther and Melancthon, Wesley and Fletch- 
them, to maintain the sentiment of that resolution pe but with Paul, James, John, and even with 
on the floor of the General Conference, and see len who spake as never man spake. How we 
that the business of horse-stealing is suitably rep- may best profit by this wonderful provision, is a 
resented and defended in the highest councils of question of no ordinary moment ; and tots solu- 
the Church. And we will further suppose, that) tion we propose in this article to direct a few re- 
in the prosecution of the usual investigations into! 4 16. 

the character and administration of the several in-| Our reading should be select. 

cumbents of the Episcopal office, it were discov-| Phere is much useless and injurious matter 
ered that a Southern Bishop had been criminal 'N'| written and published, as well as that which is 
the business ; and because the General Confe- good and profitable. Consequently, it is a dictate 
rence, after the most careful and patient deliber-| Oe oommon prudence to strive to separate the 
ation, and a long continued cooing and wooing of | precious from the vile. 

the delinquent Bishop and his offended and brist-|* 7, doing this we should, first, discard all those 
ling associates and defenders, it were almost writings which are either useless or injurious. 
tremblingly resolved, “ ‘That it be the sense of None will question the necessity of this course in 
the conference, that it is inexpedient for the Bish-| tation to the latter class. Bad books, like other 
ap to canine he exercise of his Episcopal fee communications coer ood. tanner." 
: gees “ ge “il, ope |Contact with error and corruption, in the form of 
iment,” carefully leaving the criminal Bishop 10} written discourse, is more dangerous than in any 
full canonicals, with his robes unstained and un-| jihor form. Evil, stereotyped, as it is more per- 
touched, and in full possession of all the emo- | manent, so it is more potent, than when it takes 
luments and perquisites of his office. Notwith-| the fugitive form of conversation or example. 
standing the extreme modesty of this resolution, | Hence, if considerations of safety require that 
the sonenive, chivalrous defenders of the Bishop /we should shun bad society, much more do these 
take it in high dudgeon, and immediately deter- | considerations require that we should shun—even 
mine, not to take the ofiensive and disrespectful | thrust from us with pious horror— all bad books. 
course of seceding, but the more honorable and | “But there are those who, though they fully 
economical one of effecting a division of the! .oncede all this, still plead for reading which is 
Church, together with the funds and appurtenances | designed merely to amuse. We will admit that 
thereof ; and the General Conference, as in duty | relaxtion from severe toil of body and mind is 
bound, though in direct violation of the principles | vecessary to the health of coch—that severe! 
of our ecclesiastical constitution, conclude 10! study, long protracted, exhausts the energies of | 
commiserate the unhappy condition of the offend. | both the intellectual and physical systems. Men- | 
ed brethren, and grant them all their wishes, by, tal and bodily relaxation is consequently a duty | 
taking the desired incipient steps for effecting the | as much as a privilege. But we maintain that it | 
said division. is possible to turn even our moments of necessary | 

Now after treating this flagrant case of crime) relaxation to good account—to make them tribu- | 

in such a manner, instead of taking hold of it tary to our mental and moral improvement. A | 
promptly and decidedly, and applying with a! want of proper discretion in this matter often re- | 
steady and vigorous hand, an appropriate and sal-| sults in the aggravation of evils we are striving 
utary ecclesiastical discipline as we should do,'to cure. As there are forms of bodily relaxation 
we should let them go, in the manner described, which enervate the physical system, and disquali- | 
and after they had set up for themselves, and that’ fy it for vigorous and effective labor, so there are 
too for the obvious purpose of sustaining the modes of mental relaxation which unhinge the 
abominable business, we should begin to cast) mind, and render it incompetent to all healthy | 
about with great anxiety to effect an ecclesiasti- | functions. 
cal union with them: what can we say to sucha! So far as mere amusement is concerned, it may 
course? We will suppose, that they do not so_ well be doubted whether we have time for it. If} 
particularly seek to effect aunion with us, but we,/| life is longer than is necessary for the accom- | 
we exhaust the resources of human sagacity, to’ plishment of its great ends, then may we squan- 
devise and execute a feasible plan of union with’ der away the surplus after having finished all we | 
them! O shame where is thy blush! Have not) have to do. There is reading which is both | 
the South appropriately denominated us ** dough-| amusing and improving. A sound discretion, and | 
faces?” I appeal to all Christendom, if this is'a proper sense of our accountability to God for 
not sufficiently humiliating and degrading, not to the improvement of our precious time, will al- 
say wicked! But this by no means comes up to | ways direct us to this when we tind it necessary 
the enormity of the case which it is intended to! to swing off from that severe mental and physical | 
illustrate. It falls just as much short of it in point! toil which, when long protracted, injuriously | 
of criminality. as horce-ctooling: fallo chert fama | amecus me nervous system. But we cannot give | 
stealing. It would, however, be denied, that) the least license to what is popularly called “ light , 
Bishop Andrew and his Southern associates, were | reading.” Much of this is not only useless, but | 
guilty of man-stealing in becoming slaveholders. | positively injurious. We refer particularly to the 
In reply, it may be said that the prevailing senti- | popular novels of the day. 
ment in New England is, that all voluntary slave-| We cannot occupy space to present our views 
holders, all who hold and treat men as property, ' at large upon thistopic. After all we have heard 
or practice the chattel principle, are guilty of the) said in favor of works of fiction, we must say, as | 
crime of man-stealing, because the act of becom-| a class, we protest against them. ‘They unduly 
ing slaveholders in this sense, involves all the es- ;excite the sensibilities, and give them a prepon- | 
sential elements of the act of stealing. What is derance over the reasoning faculties. With the 
it to steal? Is it not to take possession of the | young, especially, the imagination needs to be 
property of another, without the liberty of the} curbed and disciplined. The excitement of fic-| 
rightful owner, and appropriate it to our own use ? | tion is too great for the susceptibility and ardor of 
And is it not true that every man who voluntarily | the youthful mind, and its continued action results 
takes possession of the person of the slave, takes in a morbid sensibility. It is useless to urge here 
possession of the property of another without the | that there are many works of fiction which are of 
liberty of the rightful owner, who under God is good moral tendency. It is the habits of thought, 
the slave himself, and then appropriates that prop- and feeling which fiction begets which constitute 
erty to his own use as slaveholders do, is guilty of the great mischief. No one in a sound condition 
an act which involves all the essential elements of the moral faculties will plead for the profane 
of stealing? And is not Bishop Andrew a slave- and licentious productions of some of our popu- 
holder in this sense? Did he not voluntarily lar novel-writers. They only plead for the bet- 
take possession of the persons of his slaves? We | ter sort of novels—religious novels—or such, at) 
happen to know a thing ortwo illustrative of his vol-| least, as impart lessons of moral instruction.* | 
untariness inthis matter, whichcame out before the | And to this position, in the abstract, we would not 
committee on episcopacy at the late General Confe- | object. But what if by this kind of reading an | 
rence, which the Bishop did not choose to expose | appetite for fiction is created which becomes 
in his statement before the conference. In com-| more and more craving, and finally so morbid | 
mittee, the Bishop was understood to say, that be-| that it requires the abominable trash which cor- 
fore his marriage, his wife, in view of the difficul-| rupts and blasts whatever it touches? It is not) 
ties in which herslaves would probably involve him, | the use of a single drop nor a single glass of | 
generously proposed to emancipate them before| wine that constitutes the evil of intemperance ; | 
marriage ; but he would not consent to have it! but if one drop should create an appetite for stim- | 
done, and thus prevented it. And after marriage, | ulating drinks, and should thus constitute the com- 
he goes and makes a conveyance of these slaves mencement of a train which should lead to habits 
to a trustee by a deed of trust, for the permanent | of gross intemperance, it is not to be judged of 
benefit of his family in all coming time, and thus) in the abstract. In forming an opinion of the 
for ever puts it out of his power to emancipate character of the first act, we must look at it in its 
them. So that the Bishop not only voluntarily | connection with ulterior consequences. 

entered into the relation of slaveholder, but vol-| And we maintain that when young persons, 
untarily put it out of his power to emancipate. especially, commence novel-reading, the proba- 
This it must be confessed, is voluntariness with a ' + ae ne 

witness! And the Bishops counsellors and asso- Pe oars Sigourney says: ‘‘ Works of imagination usually 

p : ominate in the libraries of young ladies. ‘To condemn 
ciates, and indeed the whole Southern Church, are | them in a mass, as has been sometimes done, is hardly just. 
necessarily involved in the same criminality with | Some of them are the productions of the finest. minds, and 
him, in volunteering their services to sustain and —— oe ee eee wee 
defend tie. in the di S egard to them, is exceedingly important, and such discrimina- 

ere n this extraordinary course. uch } tion as a novice cannot exercise. The young should therefore 
we think to be the view taken of this case by ask guidance of an experienced and cultivated mind, aud de- 
New England ‘abolitionists ; but what is the view | {i'r 'arccreation,. Frequent aid long indulgence in it creates 
entertained of it by the anti-abolitionists of the | disgust at the patient acquisition of solid learning, as compound 
North? If we mistake not, they believe as a/}and poignant dishes destroy a relish for plain and healthful 
body, that the slaves of the South were originally | {-cipline. Te makes st an object not te rend and remember, bat 
stolen from Africa, and that the present “* system ”” | to read and be amused. So the fanciful palate is pleased, and 
of slavery as it exists in the South, is a perpetua- | the imagination pampered, while the bungeging judgment, to 
tion of the original theft, and is accordingly re- | works of this description, those witch are denominated novela 
ges for ot rig : man-stealing ; and also} of deep ane aiering interest A omnes to heighten is the 
that every individual, and every association in so; YoU"S mind those powers whieh need no excitement. In the 
far as they voluntarily poe to the perpetu- langage 6 Hanah eer 

ation of that system, contribute to the perpetua-| ‘They add fresh strength to what before was strong.’ 

tion @f the original theft, and are accordingly re- 

sponsible. Well, then, as Bishop Andrew has 

eminently contributed to sustain the system by 

furnishing so distinguished an example of slave- 

holding, and the Southern Church have still more 

eminently contributed to the same purpose by 

sustaining him in his course; and subsequently 

have contributed to the same end in a still higher 

degree, by rending the body of Christ, and entering 

into a new ecclesiastical association, obviously for 

this leading purpose of sustaining the system, and 

as the shield of Southern opinion covers and sanc- 

tifies the entire system of slavery as it exists in 

the South, by maintaining that it is not a moral 

evil, we conclude that the Church South is re- 

sponsible for the crime of man-stealing, both in 

the view of abolitionists and anti-abolitionists, and 

consequently of the whole North. Our final con- 

clusion, therefore, is, that to form an ecclesiasti- 

cal union with the Church South, would be incal- 

culably more disgraceful and wicked, than if that 
church maintained the sentiment that horse-steal- 








live for ever. The imprint of a mother’s love, 
a father’s care, a sister’s tenderness, a brother’s 
affection, stamped in the colors of imperishability, 
nothing can efface or obliterate. Misfortune 
may darken and death obscure them for a sea- 
son; but in the light of immortality they will 
shine beyond the tomb. 

There is no place like home to be met with 


it requires no little care and wisdom to avoid con- 
tact with it. Sixpence, and sometimes a single 
penny, is sufficient to procure a tale which con- 
tains a world of evil. We would not purchase 
infected goods because they are cheap—we would 
not send our children to the race-ground, the the- 
atre, or the gambling table, though they might 
enjoy the privilege without charge. But “ popu- = , 
lar literature” is so “cheap,” in these days of | @0y where. ‘ Though we range the fairest fields | 
improvement, that we must have an abundant| of earth, and possess its richest treasures ; though | 
supply. Our cupboards and centre-tables roma dwell among the vine-clad hills of Italy or| 
be heavily laden with the precious commodity, fairy lands of Araby the Blest; we feel none of 
without special reference to its character. Bet- | that inspiration which is offered by the scenes of! 
ter admit the most deadly enemy into our houses | OUr younger years, our father’s home and ours. | 
—the plague would be comparatively harmless, | Though we possess the wealth of the Indies, and, 
because it would only expose our families to the | Princes do us reverence ; though favorites smile 
momentary pangs of dissolution, whereas bad , Upon us and flattering crowds attend us, we ex-| 
books ruin their souls for ever. | perience little of that undisturbed quiet which | 
In answer to all this, it is urged that there is | marked the first ten years of our existence ; we | 
truth in fiction, and that we should converse with | taste few of those unalloyed pleasures which en- 
truth wherever we find it. There is sweetness in| circled the homestead, and twined round the fam-_| 
arsenic, but is this a reason why we should feed | ily mansion. Home is home, and no spot on earth 
upon it? The error is the more dangerous be-|'5 5° sacred as that which is sanctified by its rec-| 
cause it is mingled with truth. ‘There is some- | 0llections. 
thing of truth and some exhibition of virtuous! Nor can death sever the tie which binds us to} 
example in the worst of the novelists. But this OUT homes. Has a kind father gone to the spirit| 
does not sanctify the mass of corruption which | land? Has a fond mother left her weeping chil- | 
lies but partially concealed under them. ‘dren? Has a manly brother bowed in death ? | 

The novelists are thought by many to be the | A gentle sister descended to the tomb? If eo, | 
best models of style, and are recommended on their graves are dear to our remembrance, and 

















this account. But models of thought and feeling the places which once knew them are doubly en- 
are infinitely more important than models of deared since their departure. 

style. If an easy, flowing style, is to be pur- _ The absent love to think of home. However | 
chased at the hazard of vitiated moral feelings, | distant, the thought of ever arriving there is de- 
the price is far too great for the gain. We might lightful. How often does the memory of the dis- 
better see no more elevated specimens of style tant traveller fly back to the home of his youth, | 
than those contained in our common English ver- | 45 he hears some favorite ar ma foreign land. | 
sion of the Bible, and the Old English and Puri- How oft does the heart of tre sailor, borne on) 
tan writers, than go for more refined ones to the the billows of the angry ocean, fly back to the | 
sinks of romance. It is not, however, true, that !oved retreat of his youth, as he listens to the | 
the novelists only use the English language in its 90tes of “ Sweet Hiome,” as they rise im melodi-| 
purity and richness. We have history, poetry, | US strains from the companion of his cheerless | 
philosophy, ethics, theology, and indeed every- | Voyage 3 for he fancies himself seated by his own) 
thing necessary to be known, in as pure and ele- | fireside and listening to the melody of that other | 
gant English as can be found. In the mass of bosom companion, who has so ofien driven away, 
English literature before us we have all classes | the dull cares of life and lit up his storm-chafed | 
of style necessary to be consulted as models of breast with joy. Whether we hear the sweet) 
literary taste without the aid of novelists. But/Song of home pealed from the notes of the swell- | 
we must dismiss this subject without either ex- ing organ, OF warbled from the nicely adjusted | 
hausting it fully, or relieving our own burdened _keys of the little music box, or the delicate vibra- 
feelings. What we have said is the result of tions of the piano, tis all one and the same.— | 
much observation and reflection, and has been| They all ravish the soul with those ineflable emo- | 
presented from a strong sense of duty. The fol- | tions which can be ever felt but nevertold. Home| 
lowing views on the ruinous influences of the |! brought to mind, and at its early mention, a re- 
grosser sort of novels upon the public taste and | Spousive echo sounds from the inmost heart. | 
morals are as just as they are pointed : The same relation which exists between us} 
‘and our terrestrial homes, exist between the child | 


‘Tales of humor or extreme caricatures of indi-| : é : 
in iale ae al anakate 2% 2 of God and his home in heaven. As we are} 
viduals, or of society, or of current customs and im- | 


pressions—embellished with the most grotesque pic-| cheered by the prospect of approaching home, ad 
tures, and set forth with all the whims and oddities | is the way-worn pilgrim as_ his journey ceases, | 
which the most eccentric fancy can invent—these |and he goes home to heaven. There in the bo-| 
constitute the burden of the press and of the mails. !som of his Father’s family he enjoys the full fru-| 
And they appeal never to the thinking man. They | jtion of those blessings which he has so long scen| 











call for no previous knowledge, except for the art of 


| fire into his bosom, provided he sees the glowing of the burning 


reading, and some of them may dispense even with 


this, so eloquent and intelligible is the language of 


their broad and graphic pictures to the most uncullti- 
vated senses. Anything like sober thought or ration- 
al inquiry is exiled from the province which this 
class of publications has usurped. 

** Vain is the attempt to check the stream of these 
books that now pours from the press. They come 
forth as a torrent which no effort can stay. Their 
circulation far surpasses that of any production of the 
day; in millions they are printed, by millions read. 
There is no checking the flood of this evil. For- 
merly they were luxusies for the luxurious, but now 
they are for the mass. For a shilling the poor may 
know and sympathize with as much of the romantic 
villany of London, the refined and elegant debauch- 
ery of Paris, as in former times the rich for his 
guinea. Pollution is cheapened, corruption has a 
wide circulation at a small expense ; on the centre- 
table of the city drawing-room, on the rough-hewn 
boards of the log-eabin, these books have their posi- 
tion; everywhere through our country they scatter 
moral decay. What can bid this plague to cease ? 
Certainly not the efforts of the individual Christian. 


«The appetite for fiction craves no morality ; at| 


the present day it does not even require the decent 
veil and semblance of it which was wont to be cast 
over these productions. Their authors may be men 





*« There has been considerable difference of opinion in re- 
gard to the effects produced upon the mind by fictitious narra- 
tives. Without entering minutely upon the merits of this con- 
troversy, I think that it may be contended that two evils are 
likely to arise from much indulgence in works of fiction. ‘The 
one is a tendency to give way to the wild play of the imagina- 
tion—a practice most deleterious both to the intellectual and 
moral habits. The other is a disruption of the harmony that 
ought to exist between the moral emotions and the conduct—a 
principle of extensive and important infiuence. In the healthy 
state of the moral feelings, for example, the emotion of sym- 
pathy excited by a tale of sorrow ought to be followed by some 
efforts for the relief of the sufferer. When such relations in 
real life are listened to from time to time without any such ef- 
forts, the emotion gradually becomes weakened, and that moral 
coudition is produced which we call selfishness or darkness of 
heart. Fictitious tales of sorrow appear to have a similar 
tendency—the emotion is produced without the corresponding 
conduct; and when this habit has been much indulged, the re- 
sult seems to be, that a cold and barren sentimentalism is pro- 
duced, instead of the habit of active benevolence. If fictitious 
narratives be employed for depicting scenes of vice, another 
evil of the greatest magnitude is likely to result from them, 
even thovgh the conduct exhibited should be shown to end in 
remorse and misery; for, by the mere familiarity with vice an 
injury is done to the youthful mind, which is in no degree com- 
pensated by the moral at the close. Imagination, therefore, is 
a mental power of extensive iufluence, and capable of bein 
turned to important purposes in the cultivation of individual 
character. But to be so, it must be kept under the strict con- 
trol of reason and virtue. If it be allowed to wander at dis- 
cretion through scenes of imagined wealth, ambition, frivolity, 
or pleasure, it tends to draw the mind from the important pur- 
suits of life, to weaken the habits of attention, and to impair 
the judgment. It tends ina most material manner to prevent 
the due exercise of those nobler powers which are directed to 
the cultivation both of science and virtue.”-—Dr. Abercrombie. 


+ One of the translators of ‘* The Wandering Jew ” admits 
that the author, M. Sue, “* holds doctrines which are as utterly 
angen as they are irreligious and immoral. M. Sue, 
m a word, is a Fourierite, and as such, he brings forward 
boldly all those monstrous tendencies of that false philosophy, 
as its avowed principles, which thinking men have long discov- 
ered and abhorred as its ulterior and necessary consequences. 
In short, he admits openly, that by social regeneration, he un- 
derstands the abolition of the marriage tie—the holiest and 
purest thing on earth—and the substitution for it of association 
or concubinage, to be adopted at will, and cast aside on weari- 
ness; and that between persons of all ranks and colors. In 
short, he admits openly, that to the establishment of this new | 
philosophy, the previous demolition of the whole structure of 
Christianity is necessary.”.—Translator’s Preface, Winches- 
ter’s ed. 

These are the facts, and yet the translator says he ‘ does not 
esteem the book dangerous,” for the reason, that “all that is 
necessary to the overthrow of evil and immoral sophistries, is, 
that they should be seen and understood. The moment the 
poison is confessed the antidote is ready,—the poison itself is 
its own antidote.” 

Now, though we admire the candor of Mr. Herbert, the 
translator, we wholly object to his philosophy. There are 
cases in which “ the poison is not the entilen,”* and this is 
one of them. It might as well be said that a man may 


| by faith, and sought by prayer, and assured of per- 


etual bliss, enters in to go no more out for ever. | 
P ’ 2 


} 
rests at home. 
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For the Herald and Journal. 


| OPINIONS ABOUT CHURCH MUSIC. 

Having been connected with choirs of singers 
‘more or less for some years, and occasionally 
| been obliged to settle difficulties and restore har- 
/mony, to hear censure and invidious criticisms 
from the proud and talented on the one part, and 
from the superstitious and illiterate on the other, 


{ 


| His journey is finished and the Christian pilgrim | 


| 
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97 WASHINGTON SYT., BOSTON, 
R. HAWLEY & co., Tailors and Outfitters, invite at- 
* tention to their rich stock of BroapcLotus, Cass). 
MERES, VESTINGS, Tairors’ Trimmincs, Sums 
Bosoms, Cotuars, Brusnes, Hosiery, GLovss, Un. 
DER GARMENTS, SusPENDERS, UMBRELLAS, Scakrs 
HaypKercuivrs, &c., Wholesale and Retail. 

Please give us an early call. T. R. HAWLEY, 

Nov. 26 3m J. W. PATTERSON. 


Vestry Harp, 


ree small Collection of Hynms and ‘Tunes, published eigiir 








months since, has met with a rapid sale, about four thous. 
and having been sold in the above named time. T have bec, 
induced to prepare 36 pages of new and interesting matter se 
an Appendix to the Harp. Two thousand of this Appendis 
will be bound up by itself. A part of its contents are designe! 
for Sabbath School use,—which part I was induced to prepar- 
in compliance with a request of the Preachers of Springtiel, 
District, who listened to some of the tunes and hymns at our 
late Sabbath School Convention, performed by the childre; 
connected with our Sabbath School at Wesley Station, las: 
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Note and Fancy Papers; 
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ing and Tracing Papers; Plain, Fancy and Embossed Visitino 


Cards; Drawing and Writing Pencils; Paints; Camel’s Hai 


Pencils; Indelible Ink; Steel Pens and Penholders, of evexs 


variety; Wafers; Sealing Wax; Inkstands and Ink Slate. 


Blank, Account, Check and Memorandum Books; Porttolivs, 
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En selene" S ' 
Allen & Noble, 
IMPORTERS OF 
HARDWARE AND CUTLERY. 


No. 10 Washington Street, (3 dooss from 
Dock Square,) Boston. 
GEORGE ALLEN, 
Dec. 17. uf WILLIAM NOBLE 


~The Domestic Stove. 


ND what Stove is that, truly, but MEARS’ IMPROVES: 


41 COOKING STOVE, completely domesticated in 

kitchen, where it should Le, to meet and relieve the wants. 
add to the comforts of the whole family; burning weed er 
in larger or smaller quantities, as summer or winter’s ese » 
demand, but ever with due regard to the strictest principles 
economy—not air-tight, and hable to expleston, but admit: 


he 


the requisite supply of oxygen to support eembustion, and tvs 


diffuse such degrees of heat to the several parts of the Stow 
as shall perform the operation ef Roasting, Baking, Boiliry 
Steaming, Toasting, Broiling, &c., in the most satistactory 
manner. 

Jn form, compact, but capacions; in appearance, neat a 
plain; in construction, simple, and repaired with ease. As 


economy, convenience and efficacy, try and see—we preter to 


hear your own report. 


For sale by D. PROUTY & CO., Nos. 19, 20 & 22 North 


Market, and 19 Clinton streets, Boston. uf 
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W HOLESALE AND RETAIL, 44 ANN STREET, Bos 
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and Clothing Mill, Grist Mill, Clapboard and Shingle Mi 
The carding, cloth-dressing and grinding are all in one mi 
which is two stories high, 58 feet long and 26 feet wide, we 
finished outside, newly painted, and is well secured against 


Oct. 1 


N. WETHERBEE. 


freshets. Any person wishing to enter into the Wool May 
facturing Business, aud do some custom manufacturing, may 
find here a first rate place, pleasautly situated among a set 
as substantial money dealing customers as may be found in th 
State. We have done at this Mill 16,000 lbs. of Wool in 4 
year. This property may be bought cheap, and a reasonable 


For further particulars, 
CHARLES NASON. 


Stos Fel { 


time given for payment to be made. 
apply to 
Kennebunk, Me., Nov. 25, 1845. 








RESPIRATOR OR BREATH WARMER. 
) is presumed that the qualities of the Respirator ave t 

well known to need much commendation. Suffice it to s 
that as a guard for weak lungs against damp, chilly or easte: 
winds, evening air, &c., they stand unrivalled. 

They are highly recommended by Drs. Homans, Channinz. 
Ware, Perry, and the late Dr. Wiley; also by the tollowi 
certificates :— 

DEAR Sir,—In reply to the inquiry in your note of the 4 
jnst., permit ine to say, that about one year since I purchas: 
a Respirator, at 325 Washington street, said to have | 
manufactured under the direction of the late lamented Dr. | 
G. Wiley. T wore the instrument, whenever } went mto Uv 
open air, for nearly six months, and found it of essential > 
vieé to my throat, which had long suffered from a chronic 
flammation, and Fcan earnestly recommend it to all who ar 
similarly affected. 

It may not be amisa for me to add, that, m procarimg the 
instrament, I followed the advice of my esteemed physician, 
Dr. A. A. Gould. Yoors, very truly, 

Porthand street, Sept. 9, 1844. BARON STOW. 
Mr. 8. D. Cuampney. 
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I hereby certify that } have ased for some raonths the Re : 
ratory or Breath Warming Jnstrument, manufactured under tht 
direction of Dr. Hl. G. Wiley, of Boston, and have foo! >t 
great benetit as a protection to the hungs, and I cheerfully re 
commend its use to all whose hings, like my own, are iritat 
by exposure to cold or damp air. WM. RICE, Jk., 

* August, 1844. Pastor of the M. E. Church, Sargu: 

Many other certificates might be produced, but it is suppor 
the above are sufficient. ; 

Sold wholesale and retail by SMITH & PERRY, 
. 325 Washington st 

Kelly & Co., Portland, Me.; H. J. Carlton & Co., Ls " 
J. S. Harrison, Salem, and in most of the towns i thy 





| let me exhort all our church members every where 
to avoid such things, and divest themselves of | 
every particle of prejudice whatsoever, and main- | 
itain a becoming spirit. A true Christian will be 
ready to say, “ Let every thing that hath breath 
praise the Lord ;” and it is not probable he will 
be displeased with a good choir or a whole con- 
| gregation of singers, with appropriate instrument- 
al or vocal music. All our difficulties arise 
from ignorance and a bad spirit. I usually sing 
with the help of a good organ, yet | can join with 
other instruments. It is common for none but 
our choir to do the singing, yet I really wish the 
whole congregation could know the tunes, keep 
correct time, and join with us. I do not object 
to having the hymn “lined off” by the minister, 
yet books are cheaper now than in the days of 
Wesley, and therefore it may not be so necessary 
to do it. 

In that very pleasant new church in Charles 

street, Baltimore, I joined with the congregation, 
a week ago last Sabbath, in singing, though they 
had forty-eight in the choir seats, who sang alone 
the second hymn in very good time, and without 
the help of an instrument. But what | most ad- 
mired was the demeanor of all, especially the 
choir. 
By way of a little digression, | may be permit- 
ted to surmise that the people who worship in 
that church have much to make them harmoni- 
ous in the very place itself; for though not so 
costly as many of the gloomy, dark Catholic and 
Episcopal churches that have lately been built in 
our country, yet it is certainly the most inviting 
house of worship I have been permitted to enter; 
and there appears to be nothing in it to inspire 
children with the notion that religion is so sad 
and repulsive a subject as I should suppose the 
former were calculated to. 

Early associations have a strong influence 
over us. I was brought up where none but ne- 
groes used the violin, and perhaps in some low 
rum shop; and when I went to a place where 
the viol:n was used in church it was hard to en- 
dure it. I felt it was exceedingly profine. 

Some people who do not know enough to guard 
against this influence, speak harshly to others who 
see no occasion or reason for their peculiar prej- 
udices. 

Let us, therefore, be considerate and candid; 
we havé ultraists and nervous notiqnalists enough 
left to do all the fault-finding necessary. P. 
Boston, Jan. 16. 








Take up every cross—never turn aside to avoid | 
one: you will always find two in the place of it 





put so into every open ‘door, and cry unto Him con- 
tinually to be endued with power from on high. 
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PATENT AIR-PIGHT SUMMER AND WINTER 


COOKING STOVES. 


FIAHE above Stoves have become very celebrated for the 
general utility in every branch of Cooking, as w« I} as the ; 

very strict economy in the consumption of fuel, and they a 
always sold with the express assurance that they i a 
taken and the pay refunded in every instance where they aie 
give perfect satisfaction. We would res] ectfully rete! 2 ct 
wanting a good article in the way of a cooking store, ; 
following gentlemen, whose families now have them in use. 
Rev. Dr. Sharp, Boston. Rev. = Goodwin, Charles 

rig E , “s own. 

a ieee es “ Mr. Cozzens, Milte n. 

« J. D. Bridge, “ « Mr. Cookson, Mak “r ? 

** John Pierpont, ad Mr. W. C.. Brown, - 

«¢ Mr. Banfield, ” Mother’s Assistaut. 

** Mr. Farley, E. Boston. Mr. Franklin Rand. a 

“ S. Cushing,E.Cambridge. Professor Benj. Pierce, Cat 

s¢ Mr. Langworthy,Chelsea. bridge College ; 

The Stewart Stove took the first premium in New YX uh 
at the Mechanies’ Institute, in 1843; it also took the 5! 
medal at the late Mechanics’ Fair at B 


ef 

soston. . 

The above, together with a general assortment of . 

etc., are for sale , > GREENMAN & NORT BU? < ad 
ct. Je 


Union street, Boston. 6m 
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